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SAN DOMINGO. 


We give on this page the portraits of the Commissioners 
San Domingo, together with a sketch of an interesting 
storical spot in San Domingo City. The small column 
e corner of the building in the centre of the illustration 
.< built by Cotumsus when he first landed there in 1498, 
ges altar around which to worship God until a building 
ll be erected, having decided immediately on his ar- 
there to abandon the city of Isabella, which he had 
commenced on the north side, and make that his seat of 
government. It is just within the walls of the city, near 
the marine gate, and at the junction of San Francisco and 
Colon streets. Although constructed of coarse materials, 
nd probably in great haste, it is in a most remarkable state 
sservation, as may be seen on a careful examination. 
The little house adjoining was likewise built by CoLumsBus, 
nd occupied by him until a suitable place of residence 


to 
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ild be built on the opposite bank of the river. Although 
substantially constructed of stone and mortar, it is now 
without roof, and its walls in a crumbling state; in striking 
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HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE. 
[Puor. py Bravy & Co., Wasutneton,) 


contrast with the little rude altar at the 
corner, which bids fair to stand as many 
centuries more, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the great and good man and his 
exalted piety. General Lavastipr, a 
native Dominican, who espoused the 
cause of Spain at the time of the an- 
nexation, and is still in Spain, deeded 
this property to Queen IsaBeLva in 1863, 


THE COMMISSIONERS. 
HON. BENJAMIN F. WADE. 


Tue Hon. Bensamin F. Wape is, in years, the senior 
member of the Commission, but only by one twelvemonth, 
having been born the year before his illustrious colleague, 
Dr. Howe—namely, in 1800. 

Mr. Wape’s parents resided at the time in Feeding Hills 
Parish, near Springtield, Massachusetts, probably in very 
humble circumstances, and the future President of the 
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United States Senate had to pick up his early education as 
besthe might. That he did manage to acquire knowledge 
while working on a farm in the summer, or at other times 
sawing lumber, is evident, for before emigrating to his fu- 
ture home in the West he taught school in his native State. 

In the year 1828 he was admitted as an attorney and 
counselor in Ashtabula County, Ohio, having previously 
studied his profession in the office of ErisHa Wuittie- 
sey. Seven years after his admission to the bar he was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of his county, and two years 
later was returned to the State Senate, to which body he 
was twice re-elected. » In 1847 he was chosen by the Leg- 
islature Presiding Judge of the Third Judiciai District of 
the State; but this office he held only three years, being 
elected United States Senator in 1851, which honor was 
conferred upon him for the second time in 1857, and once 
again in 1863. Thus we see that Mr. Wave never sat in 
the Lower House either in the State or Federal legislature. 
The Ohio Senator soon became prominent as a leader of 
the anti-slavery Whig party. In 1852 he voted—one of 
six—to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law; and from that time 
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forward was a steady, uncompromising oppo- 
nent of eve measure which appeared likely to 
strengthen the hands of the slaveholders, or 
to ive the nds of the colored race. Mr. 
Wipe voted against STEPHEN A. DovGLas’s 


bill ro abrogate the Missouri ¢ ‘ompromise, against 
Mr. Stipece’s bill which looked to the purchase 
against every scheme having for its 





of Cuba, and ag 
object a compromise between the Free and Slave 
States. so many of which were offered for adop- 
tion after Mr. Lrxcown’s election in 1860. 


My. Wape has been a consistent advocate of 
many measures which have tended to the good 
of the people, and has carried them triumphantly 
through the senate in the face of long and per- 
Such were the Homestead 
d Pacitie Railroad bills. West Point Military 
d le has alwavs been an object of his open 
and avowed dislike, claiming that such an insti- 


tution was aristocratic, anomalous, and impolitic 


fent pposition. 














lean count 





+ the war for the Union the subject of 
hearty, unwavering supporter 











of ev measure which tended, in his opinion, 
to its speedy conclusion. He was unwilling to 

h cost or conse juence of the means which 
Migutl insure victory, He early advocated the 
conliscation of the property of all rebels, and the 
emancipation of slaves 

Since the war he has been an earnest advocate 
of the radical policy of reconstruction ; and the 
faith in and reliance on his upright conduct and 
unswerving lovalry were signally shown by his 
fell Senators when they elected him as their 
presiding ofticer in the Fortieth Congress. ‘lhe 
duties of the position he fulfilled with zeal and 
ability It was understood that he had retired 
from lie lite but a se « f duty to the coun- 
try called him from his seclusion when President 
GRANT requested him to lend the aid of his 
name, experience, and tried fidelity as a mem- 
ber of the San Domingo ( ommission. Men of 
every shade of political feeling seem to agree 

lection of ** Llonest Ben Wade” was 
ft one, 
Dr. HOWE. 

Dr. Samret Griptey Hower is now in his 
seventieth vear, having been born in Boston, 
Ma-sact tts, in November, 1801, At the early 
wre of twenty-three, having gradnated as a phy- 

vo years previously, he left his home to 

wty enthusiasm in the struggling 

I fsreece “In the Pp riot service he acted 

surg the army until the battle of Navari- 

i n) ér, 1527, compelled the Sultan to con- 
Ci ay 


fier returned home, and by 











roiceend pen awakened the benevolent sympathy 
of his fellow-citizens, who, with the most active 
] lity and expedition, loaded a ship with pro- 
visions, clothing. and money: and in her the gal- 
lant doctor sailed to convey personally the greatly 
needed supplies to the suffering, starving people 
in the land of his devotion. 

He subsequently attempted to found a colony 
o1 [stl of Corinth, which the state of his 
health tinally compelled him to abandon. <Ac- 
cordingly, in 1850, he lett Greece to travel 
through other portions of Europe, and during 
t ime eventful year was witness to two great 
political convulsions, having been in Paris dur- 
i the July revolution which drove the Borr- 
nons from the throne of France. and in Brussels 
when Belgium established a separate nationality. 

It was in the vear following that his name be- 
came connected with—never hereafter to be dis- 


fryyy the 


£ Institution for the Blind in 
his native city of It is by his labors in 
this eminently humane cause that Dr. Howe is 
best known to the present generation. 
Hiows throughout his eventful life has 
i advocate of human freedom. 
vs of his doetoring and fighting in 
Greece, and his imprisonment in Prussia for at- 
lie sutfering Polish refugees, 


tempting to relieve the 
through the darkest hours of American emanci 
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pution to the present time, he has talked as freely 
and written as mach and as boldly in behalf of 
suttering ma ny living man, 

ANDREW D. WHITE. 

Mr. Wutre was born in the village of Tlomer, 
New York, in 1832. Seven years afterward lis 
faiher moved to Syracuse, and became a promi 
nent and inflnential citizen of that place, amass- 
it Ith by energy and good judgment, and 
secu eral re t and esteem, The son, 
nt the ltr it school, entered Llobart 
Colle e remained a year, and complet- 
ed his te course at Yale, where he was 
known ‘— ugh and intelligent student. 
Ife afterward spent some time at New Haven in 
t f law and history, 





e Universi v of Michigan Mr. Wutrte, as 
fessor of History, achieved a national reputa- 
It is a singular fact that thus early in his 

cal r he had dreams of a grand university, to 
| iblished somewhere near the centre of this 
on a scale corresponding to that of one of 
it European unis ‘Ten or twelve 
dreams were realized by 
Cornell University, over 
is called to preside, and which, under 
wnagement, has taken a 

y 1 among the educational insti- 





sities, 


WHITE gave nnwavering 
istration of President Lin- 
{in the s+ enate. to which he was 
good service in the inter- 
on and of intelligent and 
honest government Heis a gentleman of many 
accomplishments, has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope; and his selection by President Grant as 
one of the Commissioners was universaliy ap- 


proved. 








readers will receive another superb SUPPLEMENT, 
Jilled with elegant illustrations and entertaining reading 
matter. Itcontains a full-page sketch entitled, ** Se.ect- 
Ing a CostumeE;” an interesting illustrated article on 
the River Amazon; ar account of a “ NiGuT UPON THE 
A.ps,” with five spirited sketches ; Stories, Poems, ete. 
The Publishers are confident that the WEEK Ly and Sur- 
PLEMENT together present a larger variety and greater 
quantity of useful and attractive reading than any other 
journal in the world, 











THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
AMERICA, 


HIE project of the joint commission to sug- 
gest the plan of a settlement of the ques- 
tions pending between the United States and 
the British Government has been received by 
the country with great favor. The alternative has 
been evident for a long time: either a frank and 
magnanimous agreement or war. To leave the 
questions open after an attempted settlement, 
and with the latent ill feeling toward England 
already existing in many American minds, and 
to throw the whole subject into the Presidential 
election of 1872, would be to encourage an in- 
tensity and exasperation of feeling which could 
have but one result. Every American, there- 
fore, who honestly wishes a peaceful and hon- 
orable settlement of the questions will do what 
he can to aid the work of the commission. But 
already we have seen in some quarters a dispo- 
sition to proclaim an ultimatum before the com- 
mission meets. Let it be understood, say cer- 
tain persons, that there can be no permanent 
peace between the United States and England 
until the English flag ceases to float upon the 
American continent; and Senator Howarp 
has proposed a recommendation to the com- 
mission to provide for the cession of British 
America, 

Senator Howarp’s proposition is untimely 
and ill-considered. He, with his fellow-Sena- 
tors, has confirmed the American members of 
the commission. The Senate will revise its de- 
liberations, and no treaty can be made without 
the sanction of the Senate. But surely no- 
thing could be more absurd than for Parliament 
and Congress to fall to resolving what the com- 
mission should do. If it is not competent for 
its work, why did Senator Howarp vote to con- 
firm its members? If it is, why does he not 
leave to them the same liberty in initiation 
which the Senate will have in the final deci- 
sion? Does the Senator think it would tend to 
a wise and harmonious adjustment by the com- 
mission if the Senate should comment upon its 
action as it proceeds, and virtually direct it by 
resolutions ? How long does he think that, 
under such circumstances, any gentleman fit 
for the position would remain a member of the 
commission ? 

The question of the removal of the British 
flag from the continent is wholly independent 
of those that are to be submitted to the com- 
mission. If British America should vote next 
year that it wished to be annexed to the Unit- 
ed States, the home Government would inter- 
pose no objection. Great Britain does not pro- 
pose to hold Canada by force ;_ but the question 
of separation could not properly proceed from 
her. Nobody supposes, we presume, that Can- 
ada would now vote for annexation. ‘Therefore 
it would be idle to propose it as a condition of 
peace, because when a vote shows that the junc- 
tion is desired, England will not oppose it. To 
expect England voluntarily to withdraw her 
flag from those British subjects who prefer that 
flag to every other is to expect her to submit 
to conquest without a battle. It is to ask her 
to do what we should justly scorn to do our- 
selves, and what, therefore, we ought to scorn 
ourselves for asking. 

It is possible that during the deliberations 
of the commission the question of union be- 
tween British America and the United States 
will be mentioned and discussed. But what is 
it that we wish upon the subject? Is it that 
England shall cede to us a certain number of 
But 
by what right do we ask so preposterous a meas- 


persons who protest against the cession ? 


ure, or upon what grounds would she consent ? 
The suggestion is ridiculous. Or do we wish 
that the question should be submitted to those 
people? But is it really the mere submission 
of the question, or is it the removal of the flag, 
that we desire? Should we be likely to be sat- 
isfied, as a cardinal condition of a treaty, with 
the privilege of asking a question that we know 
will be answered unfavorably? England would 
justly say, if the proposition were made, “ We 
certainly shall not withdraw our flag from any 
of onr subjects until they ask for its removal.” 

That the flag of England will continue to 
flont forever over any part of this continent 
may be shrewdly doubted. But if the removal 
be an object of sincere desire upon our part, 
| and if we do not speak of it as a mere taunt or 
menace, our policy is plain enough. Let the 

present questions between the two countries be 
| promptly settled upon terms obviously fair, and 

with those frank acknowledgments which are 
better than the letter of treaties. When that 








is done the question of the annexation of Brit- 
ish America becomes simple, and admits of an 
easy treatment. The proposal must come from 
that country. Our greed is no argument for 
annexation. Our theories of manifest destiny 
are noargument. Our views of the desirability 
of a politically consolidated continent are no 
argument. ‘The real reason for union with 
British America would be the sincere and gen- 
eral desire of the inhabitants of that region to 
join us. Then, as people of the same country, 
race, language, and political traditions, union 
would undoubtedly be a wise policy. 

But this isa question of great magnitude, 
and it is one which could only complicate the 
action of the commission, because all that 
could possibly be done by it would be to agree 
to consult the British Americans. Such a ref- 
erence could hardly be accepted by us as in- 
demnity for any positive loss, or penalty for 
what we may deem an infraction of interna- 
tional law. To propose the withdrawal of the 
British flag as a condition precedent to nego- 
tiation upon the proper objects of the commis- 
sion would be to postpone, with a strong prob- 
ability of war, all settlement whatever. To re- 
solve in the Senate, or in the forum of public 
opinion, that the American commissioners 
should be recommended to urge the with- 
drawal would be to excite a feeling which will 
make any wise result of the deliberations im- 
practicable. To suppose, also, that, if not accom- 
plished now, union is improbable, is to yield to 
an impatience which is unreasonable, Nothing 
would so exasperate the people of the country 
in question as the conviction that they were 
thrown into a bargain as a make-weight. If 
Great Britain wishes to part with her Ameri- 
can provinces, and if those provinces wish to 
leave her, the result can be easily reached with- 
out complicating the present negotiation, 


SENATOR SUMNER. 

Tue news of the illness of Senator SumNER 
was received with the most serious concern ; 
for whatever may be the warmth of feeling with 
which his course is criticised even in some pa- 
pers of his own party, his hold upon general 
respect and confidence is very firm. He has 
steadily asserted the value of the highest moral 
principle in politics. He is honorably identi- 
fied with the most momentous epoch of our 
history since we became a nation; and the 
manly heroism with which, in the dark days 
of fear and servility before the slave power, he 
asserted the fundamental principle of the gov- 
ernment, the equal rights of all men, and with 
ample accomplishment and legal learning guard- 
ed and secured all that he said, have deeply en- 
deared him to the American heart. 

We hope that no Republican or friend of the 
Administration will suppose that he can help 
the good cause by questioning the motives or 
maligning the character of the Massachusetts 
Senator. In his public conduct Mr. SuMNER 
is not so anxious to know what public opinion 
is as to ascertain what it ought to be. Jlis 
conception of the duty of a statesman is that 
he should act upon what he knows to be the 
facts, and not upon what imperfectly informed 
persons suppose the facts to be. His judgment 
of the significance of the facts may, of course, 
be erroneous ; but the man who does not rely 
upon his own convictions, after patient and im- 
partial examination, lacks the first quality of a 
statesman, The chief praise of a statesman 
will often be his willingness to stand alone— 
the courage that does not fear isolation. For 
although practical statesmanship undoubtedly 
implies the fine instinct which wins popular 
sympathy and support, it also requires un- 
flinching fidelity to a purpose which is worthy 
of support and sympathy. The Prussian Strer 
was certainly a greater statesman than Har- 
DENBERGH, in his later day; and it is Birs- 
MARCK’s really great aim which justifies his 
title to statesmanship. To withstand the sen- 
timent of the people is not necessarily to mis- 
take it. On the contrary, the less it is mis- 
taken the more firmly will a great statesman 
often oppose it. 

To suppose that Mr. Scumyer, in differing 
from the Administration upon any point, seeks 
to revenge himself for imagined insults, or that 
he is foolishly fond of the mere eccentricity of 
opposition, or that he defiantly courts unpopu- 
larity, is only to show ignorance of the man, 
By no possibility, for instance, could Cnarves 
SuMNER be any thing but a Republican—not 
easily, we may add, could Republican faith in 
him be disturbed—and therefore, when he dif- 
fers from the policy of a Republican Adminis- 
tration, it is not from any sense of personal 
wrong, but upon very serious conviction. It 
would be hard to find among all the conspicu- 
ous public men in our history one whose mo- 
tives are less liable to just suspicion than 
CHARLES SUMNER’S. 

We certainly do not always agree with his 
views of public questions, nor always approve 
the manner in which he presents them. We 
have often stated our differences with him, and 
shall possibly yet have occasion to state others. 
But it will be our own fault if it is a hostile or 
offensive difference. And the mere difference 
between the Senator and the Administration 
is not to be so much regretted as the manner 
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in which certain friends of the Administr 
have assailed him. If, in the San Don 
affuir, for instance, he has misrepresented 1 

facts, let the proper statement of them ref ze 
him. But when no attempt is made to ‘i 
that he is mistaken, and his action is Attacked 
as the gratification of a feeling of nina , 
is an attack which recoils upon those whos Cn 
it. So, if upon the question of the ae % 
grounds of settlement with England he i 
differs from the Administration, is any thing: 
be gained for the Republican party or cayss |... 
asserting that he is seeking to gratify 


ation 


inyo 


Show 


ause hy 


stron 
passions? Such assertions may excite prej 
z os - . 8 ne 
dice against him among the unthinking, | 


they will certainly persuade the thoughtfy) +) 
he is personally maligned because his argum a 
are unanswerable. It is the most damaging ki; 
of assault to those who make it, ; 

The continued ascendency of the Repu] 
party in this country is essential to the na; 
al welfare. There could be no greater mis 
tune than the return to power of the part 
whose principles and policy produced and 
couraged the rebellion, the party which inc] 
every bitter enemy of the Union and Gove 
ment, every infidel of popular principles 
institutions. Republicans have a right, th; 
fore, to expect from the Administration jts; 
spirit and policy of conciliation within the y 
which they are also honorably bound to encoyy- 
age. As earnest supporters of the Administra. 
tion, we hope to discuss all its measures temper. 
ately, and when we differ to differ as friends, FE . 
it is very evident that if those Republicans y 
disapprove any measure of the Admivistrat 
are either to denounce it as corrupt, or are t 
be denounced by it as seeking personal revenge. 
the paralysis of the party is inevitable. 
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WOOD'S LABOR LOST. 

Iris ludicrously useless for the gentlemen w! 
were the most notorious of the ** peace” Copy 
heads during the war to attempt to pose as | 
triotic Union men now. Ina recent debhat 
the House of Representatives Mr. Frrxaxno 
Woop, whose faithful contemporary portrait 
preserved in “ The new Gospel of Peace,” 
to inform Congress and the country that he y 
really the first man who practically respond: 
to the summons of the President. It was 
who called the Union Square meeting. It) 
he and Senator Baker who made thie spec 
upon that oceasion. It was he who raised t 
Mozart regiment, and paid for it money w! 
has never been repaid to him. So a 
was his zeal that it is only wonderful 
he did not lead the regiment in person, | 
doubtedly Mr. Woop made a speech at 1 
Sumter meeting in New York, as certainly 
he regretted to Robert Toomns thiat he 
not send him arms to be used against loyal cit 
izens. Undoubtedly he said in Union Sqnare 
that the Union must be maintained, as certait 
ly as he said in a message to the Comn 
Council that the dissolution of the Union was 
inevitable. And undoubtedly, if Mr. Fersay 


po Woop and his friends could have had t 


way, the rebellion would have succeeded, ani 
the government have been overthrown. 

Mr. Woop was too astute a politician 1 
to surround himself at such a time with te 
nical defenses to which he could reeur 1 
pressing emergency; and he is now so w! 

a political figure of the past that he is onl; 
ful as an illustration. But the noble arm 
Copperheads may spare their pains, The peo 
ple of this country know very well who 
loyal. They have not forgotten whose § 
supported ABRAHAM LincoLn in the stern! 
and whose tongues hissed treason and d 
They remember very well whose **f! 
burned orphan asylums, and hunted neg 
and strove to array the city and the Stat 
New York against the war. They may ¢ 
recall Mr. Fernanpo Woop's Peace ¢ 

tion at Syracuse, as they do the speec! 
Worlds great ‘* War Governor,” SEYMOUR. 
the Academy of Music. Why do these ™ 
ern Tories wince? Are they ashamed of tell 
cause and of themselves? The Tories of t 
Revolution did not try to dodge history. 
Woops and VaLitanpiGHaMs and SryMot rr 
of those days did not claim that they secures 
American independence, because they knew 
that their sympathies and attitude were 


\ 


nds 
en 


wt 


understood. 
Let the Copperheads of the rebellion °° 
their labor. They could as easily prove ABRA- 
WAM LINCOLN to have been a rebel as perstse 
the country of their own loyalty. Who ¢ 
nounced the President at every step, AC 
cried the policy of Congress as un¢ onstitut 
and anarchical ? Who resisted every wigs 
measure, and maligned every patriotic mou! 
Who adopted with acclamation the sm 
platform at Chicago, and pronounce a 
for the Union a failure? Who sn ered at 
black soldiers, and canonized the rebel 
as Christian gentlemen ? Who were Mom 


d the 


° . 4 ore 
whose snecess at the election of — Frk 
« yr, Fer 

praved and rebel agents plotted? — ‘ . 
NaANDO Woop and his political friends ™ 


But loval hearts have long 


have forgotten. call 
recal 


memories. And while they accurat A 
the mien and the tone of the —. “0 po 
also perceive that the party to which the 


hev 
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hat name now belong has not yet honestly 
the result of the war, nor acquiesced 
che settlement of the Union, and through its 
ee in the press derides those of the late reb- 
em have done both; while in V irginia, by 
ctrict party vote, it orders a portrait of Gen- 
a] LEE. Carrying water in a sieve is easy 
chor compared with that of proving the patriot- 
im of a Copperhead. 
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THE GUILTY PATENT BRAKE. 


Xo» one who has read the testimony in re- 
-] to the New Hamburg slaughter is likely 
pee with the verdict of the coroner’s jury, 
2 eekeils is to blame but the patent brake, 
on wouldn't get into order. It is perfectly 
" nt that the kind of catastrophe which oc- 
ae i at the New Hamburg bridge could al- 
avoided if there were a proper system 
sign and a proper inspection and super- 
n of trains. And if any thing is estab- 
1. it is that the system of signals was de- 
a The question for every jury to ask 
they are summoned to investigate the 

of a railroad calamity is this: Is there 

is road such care that at every point of 

=. course the engineer knows the condition of 

sho track before him, so that he can stop in time 
1 is wrong? If that question can 
e answered affirmatively, then the compa- 
ch issues the directions is to blame for 
the inadequacy of the system. There will be 
to such tragedies as that upon the Hud- 
con River road until the people, through the 
lefend themselves. Nor have we any 

ibt that the counsel of the survivors of those 

, were lost will be able, in a court of law, to 

e a reversal of the nobody-to-blame ver- 

t, and heavy damages against the company. 
ere is a great deal of unnecessary fatalism 
j feeling of many persons with regard to 
hat are called railroad accidents—a disposi- 
tion to believe that they are unavoidable. It 
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true that many are so, upon railroads as else- 


but the usual disasters are evidently 
A proper railroad law in this or in 
y State would establish certain cardinal con- 
s of construction. The curves should be 
ted so that a certain space of the track 
i be always visible; and a searching offi- 
nvestigation should ascertain whether a 
m of signals was adopted and in con- 
The rails and the machinery should 
-d by official experts, and those reason- 
autions should be taken which are now 
The regulations respecting bridges 
| be of the utmost stringency; and the 
d companies should be emphatically 
ght that the people are resolved that a cer- 
number of persons shall not be annually 
ficed to the mere rapacity of a corporation. 
Here is one point in the recent investigation. 
Tere is a signal-light upon a high pole at the 
New Hamburg draw, visible as we learn from 
the station below. When there is danger at 
lraw the light is red; when all is right it is 
te. As the draw was locked for the winter, 
he man in charge of the signal was removed ; 
but the light was set every night. It can be 
inged in a few seconds; but on the night of 
@ catastrophe, as the draw was all right, the 
ght was unchanged. Such an arrangement 
s criminally stupid. This light was visible 
long distance, within which the fastest 
iid have been easily stopped. But the 
to change the light was limited to the 
n of the draw, and it was, therefore, 
s duty to change it. The signal, which 
{ would have saved the train, blazed out 
, and the train was lost. The regulations, 
Simmons knew that the 
light meant a safe draw; and the draw 
But if he had seen a red flame, al- 
ch he knew that the creek was frozen and 
raw locked, he would have recognized the 
f danger, and have stopped the train. 









vere obeyed. 





‘ater care would involve greater expense 
mpanies, and a little longer delay to 
s, let the companies and travelers sub- 
Che disasters are constant repetitions, 
vho takes a berth in a sleeping-car, or 
se by any train, is surer of a safer journey 
of the horrible event at the New Ham- 
And he may be very sure that 
panies will do nothing to help him, 
ty be composed of men who, individual- 
t cruel; but the spirit of money-mak- 
l, and it is that which animates the 
ies, Their power is gradually be- 
1ense and resistless; and while the 
’s yet the opportunity and the dispo- 
t it do something to secure at least the 

ter personal safety of travelers. 











. LATEST FROM EL DORADO. 
LITE letters from the correspondents who ac- 
‘the San Domingo Commission are 
resting, and their evident delight in 
ning climate shows how indirectly use- 
the project of annexation the Commission 
Le wing New York in the most dis- 
=s el illy moment of the year, and landing 
ne the lustrous skies and amidst the luxuri- 
ike of the tropics, the romantic contrast 
every eye, and colors every thought. 





nt 





| green of plumed palms, where 





The happy correspondents see with eyes touch- 
ed by a rosy glamour. It is a world of indo- 
lence and delight and ease. It is a bountiful 
and beautiful garden. There is no limit to the 
possibilities of its prosperity. The soft-eyed 
islanders have been sadly maligned. The chief 
of the isle of happy delights is a noble being, 
who has been cruelly misrepresented. It is an 
Eden in the Millennium—and who are we that 
we should become possessors of such a treasure ? 
Hispaniola has affected the Commission and its 
attending company as it did the imagination of 
Cotumsvus and his crew. The Spaniards had 
been sailing for many a weary week, confined 
in the narrow vessels upon the stormy sea. 
What wonder that they were intoxicated with 
the soft tropical smile that lighted the welcome 
shore! Our correspondents emerged from Jan- 
uary sleet and east wind upon the perennial 


“Swings the trailer from the crag.” 


What wonder that Dr. Howe confesses every 
sense to be captive, and breathes an eloquent 
sigh to annex himself to the island, if the island 
be not joined to his native land! 

But it is not easy to find any new facts un- 
der all the rosy rhetoric of the letters. That 
San Domingo was a lovely island in a soft cli- 
mate, producing many valuable articles, was 
known. Yet we must apparently wait for the 
official report before we can tell what more is 





known. The correspondents are sure that 
every body wishes to be annexed, but ap- 
parently from fear of the rude neighbor, Hayti. 
A good reason for them, but not conclusive for 
us. There has been also, they say, a vote of 
the people, and it was substantially unanimous ; 
but it was taken under the guns of United States 
ships ; and even if the inhabitants do wish to be 
annexed, and may vote for union unanimously, 
such a polling is no proof of it. Then the gov- 
ernment is clearly unable, according to the cor- 
respondents, to state exactly what it owns or 
what it owes; but there is no doubt that a vast 
proportion of the public domain is pledged to a 
certain San Domingo Company in New York— 
an association, doubtless, founded in disinterest- 
ed patriotism. The relations with Hayti, also, 
are manifestly hostile. The correspondent who 
is the most ardent advocate of annexation says 
that the Dominican black hates the Haytien 
black. Hayti has shown both the will and the 
force to maintain her independence ;_ and should 
we annex the rest of the island, frontier diffi- 
culties would be unavoidable. The advantage | 
of buying another Seminole war is not evident. | 
But Mr. Wave certainly showed himself a | 
shrewd politician when he said, in response to 
a serenade, that any of his Dominican hearers, 
upon the annexation of the island to the Union, 
and their qualification as citizens, would be- 
come eligible as candidates for the Presidency. 

Evidently we must reluctantly turn from the 
serenade speeches, and await the official report. 
But, meanwhile, these summer sketches of the 
correspondents, written in the most tropical 
mood, wonderfully enliven our harsh winter 
days. They all seem to be sure that the Com- 
mission will virtually recommend annexation 
by the favorable tone of its report, and that San 
Domingo will be annexed. And asthe Ameri- 
can citizen, wrapped in coats and mufflers and 
shawls and furs and arctics and India rubber 
over-shoes, making his desponding way through 
oceans of slush and a depthless, dirty meal of 
snow, meditates the eternal summer of Hispani- 
ola, the very vision that it may be his will help 
persuade him that it ought to be his, that his 
country is not large enough, that its population 
is too homogeneous, that it needs a little further 
infusion of ignorance and barbarism, that its 
debt requires increasing, and that a campaign 
among the Haytien hills, where the French army 
of Le Cierc wasted away, is imperatively de- 
manded by liberty, humanity, and Christianity. 





NOTES. 

Mr. Peter Cooper is one of the men whom 
future generations of working men and women 
will arise and call blessed. Upon WasHInc- 
Ton’s birthday it was announced at the Cooper 
Union, in his name, that, upon his eightieth 
birthday, he had given a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars more to the good purposes of his 
great foundation. His charity is tireless. His 
mind is always revolving plans of beneficence, 
and his heart grows younger with the lapse of 
years. Such a man is a perpetual beacon to the 
younger men, who are so busily engaged in mak- 
ing money. ‘*Make as much as you honestly 
can,” his example says; ‘* but remember that 
the wise rich man is he who considers himself 
only the steward of God's bounty for others.” 
It is pleasant to contemplate so long, so indus- 
trious, and so honorable a life; and such is Mr. 
Coorer’s perennial activity that we may justly 
hope it will yet continue long. 











Tose who have ever enjoyed the delightful 
hospitality of Vassar College will hear with sin- 
cere regvet of the death of Miss Lyman, the lady 
principal, or head of the college family. She 
had been for some time an invalid, and her 
friends had been prepared for the issue by her 
steadily failing health. The position she filled 


in the college was one that brought her into the 
most familiar relations with all the young women, 
and her duties were done with a tact so thought- 
| ful and delicate that she was universally respect- | 
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ed and tenderly loved. Miss Lyman was a lady 
of admirable cultivation, and of a most catholic 
sympathy. Her opinions were positive ; but she 
expressed them with perfect courtesy, and cheer- 
fully entertained every honest difference. Asso- 
ciated with the college from its beginning, she 
was, of course, known through its pupils in every 
part of the country; and the news of her death 
will be received by them as that of the loss of the 
mildest of monitors and the most faithful of 
friends. 





Tue fact of the imposing and significant dem- 
onstration of American sympathy with Italy at 
the Academy of Music, in New York, was duly 
communicated to the Italian Government by Sign 
or L. Corti, the Italian minister at Washing- 
ton, and he was requested to express its sincere 
gratitude to the distinguished citizens who took 
part in the meeting. In communicating his in- 
structions to General Drx, the president of the 
meeting, Signor Corti makes an eloquent and 
fitting allusion to the great work in which his 
country is engaged ; and in acknowledging his let- 
ter General Drx well and truly says, ‘* [ am sure 
I speak the sentiments of every true-hearted 
American when I say that our sympathy will ac- 
company her in her new career with a fervency 
which will be increased by every successful step 
in her progress.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE 85th number of the “ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society,”’ lately pub 
lished, and completing the eleventh volume, is, 
like many of its predecessors, nearly filled with 
important communications from Professor Core, 
whose industry in publishing accounts of new, 
recent, and extinct zoological forms is untiring. 
One of the most important of these communica 
tions is an article upon certain fresh-water tertia 
ry fishes from Idaho, collected by Mr. CLARENCE 
KING, and embracing twelve species of six gen 
era, These all belong to the cyprinida, with the 
exception of one species of the trout family. 
With these fish were three species of astacus, 
also described by Professor Core in another com 
munication, 

We have already referred to one of the papers 
of Professor Core, published in this number, in 
which he describes a new species of mosasauroid, 
called Liodon dyspelor, based upon specimens 
from New Mexico in the museum of the Smith 
sonian Institution, and which, according to Pro- 
fessor CopE, probably exceeded one hundred feet 
in length, and may be considered as the longest 
reptile of which we have any account. 

We have frequently called attention to the in 
terest and value of the dredging operations con 
ducted by Count Pourtales in behalf of the Coust 
Survey, in the deep seas adjoining the southern 
coast of the United States. The results of thes« 
labors are being published by the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and there has just appeared an elaborate 
memoir upon the crustaceans by Dr. WILLIAM 
Stimpson, of Chicago. A large number of new 
genera and species was detected in the collec- 
tion, and a portion of these is enumerated in the 
report referred to, which embraces only the Bra- 
chyura, the remaining families being reserved 
for a future memoir. 





’ 


An extensive work upon the “ Birds of Europe’ 
is announced by Messrs. SHARPE and DrEsseEr, of 
London, both eminent English ornithologists. 
They do not intend to limit themselves to Europe 
in its strictly geographical sense, but to include 
Africa north of the Desert of Sahara, as well as 
Palestine, thus covering what is known as the 
western palwarctic region. The number of spe- 
cies embraced in this area is estimated at be- 
tween six and seven hundred, and illustrations 
of all will be given, drawn by KEULEMANS, an 
ornithological artist of much promise. 





It will interest our American sportsmen, who 
are in the habit of visiting the British Provinces 
for the purpose of catching salmon, to learn that 
the last report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
announces a very decided increase in the num 
ber of salmon, in consequence of the protective 
measures that have been established by the Do- 
minion government. He recommends, what will 
also be agreeable news to our fishermen, that 
the salmon rivers be freely leased to gentlemen, 
under proper regulations, as the best method of 
preventing illegal poaching, and the improper de- 
struction of breeding and immature fish. Among 
the chief measures to which the increase in ques- 
tion is due is ascribed the introduction of lad- 
ders into the dams on the streams, both salmon 
and alewives, by their means, passing up waters 
from which they had for a long time been ab- 
sent. 

A most important guide to the labors of the 
comparative anatomist will be found in Professor 
FLOWER’s recently published work, entitled ‘ In- 
troduction to the Osteology of the Mammalia.” 





The Ethnological and Anthropological socie- 
ties of London have lately been united under the 
name of ‘Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ with Sir Joun LvBBocK 


| - . 
| as president of the new socicty. 


Late South American advices inform us that a 
steamer, named the Javari, was launched on the 
6th of January last on the waters of Lake Titi- 
caca, being the first vessel of the kind ever seen 
on those waters, 

In a recent article, Professor WirtLKomm, of 
Tharandt, in Germany, discusses the subject of 
the cryptogamic growth which so frequently in- 
terferes with the business of artificial fish-breed- 
ing, by attaching itself to the eggs or to thé 
young fish, and destroying them; and after con- 
sidering in detail the various suggestions made 
by writers in regard to this parasite, endeavors 
to show that it is simply the alternate condition 
of the ordinary mould (Mucor mucedo) which de- 
velops itself, under favorable circumstances, in 
the air. This was proved by transplanting fila- 
ments of mould to fish or eggs, and finding them 
develop into the species in question ; and vice 






versa, by taking the filaments from the fish, and 
planting them in the air, when they produced 
genuine mould. The generic name adopted by 
our author for the plant in question is Saprok 
gnia, as established by Ners von Esenpeku 
who called it S. molluscorwn. / 

Dr. WILLKomM is even of opinion that. the 
fungus Which forms on dead flies and other. in- 
Sects In such large quantities, and known as 
Achlya prolifera, as w ell as the Empusa musce 
Which develops on living insects in the air, is 
merely a different form of the same polymorph- 
ous growth, and which, when taking root on 
perfectly sound, healthy anim ils, 


disease to them, and even produce death, it is 
also suggested that the Jurichiwn of Dr, ¢ OHN, 
which produces a new cat rpillar disease, is a 


still different phase of the same growth. He re- 
fers the origin of the fungous growth w on fish 
and their eggs to the sporules which are 
tinually floating in the air, and which only re- 
quire a favorable nesting place forth 
ment; and he makes an important pri 
gestion in the interest of fish culture, especially 
that of trout and salmon. He advises very earn 
estly that the water used for hatching eggs and 
raising young fish be derived, as fa le 











from springs, and at or near their source, and 
even urges the transportation of such water for 
a long distance in closed pipes, for the purpose 
of securing that which will be measurably free 
from the dangerin question. In this way he thinks 


there is much less danger of having the fungous 
spores fall into the water, and producing disease. 
He himself found, afte radopting this plan at the 
tish-breeding establishment in Tharandt, that 
for the first time the operations were not inter- 
fered with by the death of a large percentage of 
eggs and newly hatched fish from this disease 
while for the twelve previ urs a large nu 
ber was annually lost. A loss of not over fif 
per cent. of the eggs is 
able, since sometimes fifty per cent. or more 
die, in spite of the utmost precaution, 


’ 
US VE 





' 
nsidered quite 


The Commissioners of Fisheries for the State 
of New York have lately announced, in the puh- 
lic papers, their readiness to furnish, free of ¢ 
pense, living black 
rock bass, roach, perch, suntish, and pike-perch, 
for stocking the waters in any part of the Stat 
of New York, provided parties desiring them will 
send an agent to receive and take charge of them 
All of these are now bred at the State establish 
ment at Caledonia, and applications for them are 
to be made to SeTH GreeN, Rochester. 


bass, cat-fish, white bas 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGRESS, 
February 20.—In the Senate, the Tlouse bill to guard 
the purity of elections was favorably reported. Thel 


islative Appropriation bill was taken up, and the deb 
continued on the repeal of the provision making the 
possession of a pardon evidence of disloyalty in the 


Court of Claims. The repeal was « 
ing vote of the Vice-President.—Ii 
was introduced to punish the printing 





the mails of counterfeit bank-notes o1 mal cur 
reney, and one to encourage and aid the establishmes 
of free schools throughout the country. The bill a 
thorizing a joint commission to fix the Northwest 
boundary was taken up, and after some further dis 
cussion passed by a vote of 122 to 72. The minorit 
report on the M‘Garrahan claim, which directs the re 
toration of the record of the grant to M‘*Garrahan, 
authorizes the President to do in the premises what 


deems just, was adopted—110 to 91—and rendered ir- 
revocable by a vote to lay on the table a motion to re- 
consider. 

February 21.—In the Senate, the Leg'slative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation bill was : 
motion to strike out the increase to the Educational 
Bureau having been voted down.—The House passed 
the Southern Pacific Railroad bill, with two important 
amendments—one cutting off branch roads, and reduc- 
ing the capital $50,000,000, and one excluding the pro- 
posed road from consolidation with other roads here- 


yaseed, tl 


| after chartered, 


February 22.—The Senate was chiefly occupied in 
discussing the Indian Appropriation bi 
was taken.—The House spent the whole 
ficiency bill, which appropriates $10,677 
$500,000 for the New York Post-oftice. 











After a sharp 
debate, in the course of which Mr. Farnsworth, of Il- 


linois, charged General Butler with having the use of 


| government mirrors, and deriving profit from some 


| 
} 
| 


granite quarry in Massachusetts, which furnishes stone 
for the New York and Boston Post-offices, the bill 
was passed, 

February 23.—In the Senate, the bill amending the 
bounty law, and granting $100 to 1 


soldiers mustered 
in for three years between May 4 and July 22, 1861, was 












paesed.—The House passed a |! m ng appropria- 
tions for defenses and fortifications, and one to m 
improvements in harbors and riv The latt 1 


cluded an appropriation of $14,000 for the improve- 
ment of Shrewsbury River, New Jersey. 
February 24.—The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate reported favorably the bill repealing the test oath. 
The House bill to guard the purity of electior 
made the occasion of a long debate, principal 
part of the Democrats, to stave off a vote.—The “ Om- 
nibus Appropriation bill” was debated in the House; 








and the item of $5000 due to Vinnie Ream for her statue 
of Lincoln was changed to $10,000, making the total 
amount $15,000, 

February %.—The bill to revise the patent and copy- 
1 | 


right laws was passed by the Senate, and also the 
to celebrate the centennial anniversary of ‘76 by an ex- 
position at Philadelphia.—In the House, a letter from 
Commissioner Pleasonton was read, urging final fetion, 
one way or the other, on the repeal of the income tax. 





GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 

The strike of the Pennsylvania coal miners, 
action of several of the railroad companies of the same 
State increasing the freight on coal, have produced a 
great scarcity of that article in New York and other 
cities. The pric e has advanced to $14 per ton, causing 
great anxiety and suffering among the poor, ; 

The steamship Vennessee, with the United States 
Commissioners, arrived at San Domingo City Febru- 
ary 1. : 

Governor Randolph of New Jerse y has sicned the 
resolutions ratifying the fifteenth article amending the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The coroner's jury on the New Hamburg disaster 
throws the blame on those in charge of the express 
train. 


and the 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur terms of the treaty of peace between France 
and Prussia will probably include the cession of Al- 
sace and part of Lorraine, including Metz At the 
time of writing they have not been made detinitely 
known. Bismarck is said to be pitiless and unyielding 
in his exactions, and to insist on the triumphal entry 
into Paris. 

The German armies are said to be concentrating for 
a combined movement into Southern France, should 
the treaty negotiations fall through. 

A colliery explosion occurred in Wales February 25, 
by which over fifty lives were lost. 

There is prospect of war between Italy and Tunis. 
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PEACE TO JUSTICE.—“ AFTER YOU, MADAME.” 
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SNOW. 
Likr to my lady's face, 
Likest her soft, white hand; 


Veiling the trees and flowers, 
Till statue-like they stand. 


Like her in purity; 
Like to her spirit chaste, 
Which thoughts all angel-pure 
Ever and ever have graced! 


Like her, alas! too like, 

Are ye, white snows, so cold: 
Arise, love’s sun, and thaw 

Her heart with beams of gold! 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
etc., etc 


By 


in the Bone,” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
ORPHANED, 


‘* Att Nature knows our triumphs,” says the 
poet, in a pardonable burst of hilarity upon the 
occasion of his coming home from a sea voyage, 
in excellent weather; but if she knows them, it 
is certain she cares nothing about them. If she 
seems to sympathize with our human joys, it is 
only as the bell appears to tink in consonance 
with the fool’s thought. She is cold and careless 
us to all that happens to mankind, notwithstand- 
r thut among them she has so many worshipers. 
and unrufed, the vast glaciers of Mont 
inc ‘shine with equal beauty upon the rapt 
er at Chamouni after his table d’héte, and on 





wie 
the unhappy mountaineer who has just lost his 
footing, and is disappearing into a crevasse for- 
ever. She has no pity; and when she weeps, it 
i please herself, or Him who has made her. 
ihe early sun is shining upon the vicarage lawn 
as brightly as it did on Julia’s wedding-day ; the 
quiet elm trees stand grandly out in the clear 
blue air; the flowers are giving forth their in- 
the smooth turf is green and sparkling ; 
the birds are singing their morning songs of joy— 
as Mabel, white and wretched, rises with trem- 
and lifts the window-blind. How 
i morning has she done the like, hoping 
that the weather will be fine for the promised 
jnet-party at the Grange, or for the drive with 
her sister in the pony-chaise, or for the walk with 
r fulhher out shooting—for the modern notions 
1an’s mission and partridges’ rights are 
unknown to her, and her quick eyes have often 


cense: 


bling limbs, 


Trinny 


marked the coveys for him without any thought 
of harm. All that, she too surely feels, is over 
now Life looms before her now harsh and un- 
fenced from care, and in the mean time Death is 

t hand. ‘That thought underlies all others. 
When he is gone, this beloved scene will also 


vanish—strangers will be here. 

Unwatched the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down; 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away; 


Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger's child; 
As year by year the laborer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lops the glades; 
And year by year our memory fades 





Fri | the circle of the hills, 
Mabel Denham’s mind contains but scanty store 


of poems, but this one is among them, and it 
recurs now with cruel tenderness, They 
e not, however, seltish tears that hurry down 
cheeks. It is not the prospect of her own 
loss, of her own exile, which is making her heart 
shrink within her; that! alas, will come in due 
time. At present she is putting herself in the 
place of him, the darkened windows of whose 
room, she can perceive from where she stands, 
Jook blindly down upon the sunny lawn. What 
will this home of peace and beauty, which has 
therto been all the world to her, be without 
And it will be without him, though she 
rayed to God with ceaseless lips to guide 
If Ile would only grant that 
Let His will be done in all 
pects, poor Mabel would have said.) 
How trivial were all things else, in comparison 
with this momentous question! What a life of 
vanity seemed that which she had of late been 
leading at Shingleton, compared with these last 
With such awful suddenness had 
this blow been struck at the roots of her young 
lite that she could not compose her thoughts ; 
they wandered in a wilderness of woe—from glade 
to glade of vague and tremulous shadow! Could 
she also not die, and be at rest with him 
** Mabel darling, you can come and see dear 


to het 


! 
! 
has } 
1 vs Oollerwise, 
just only that! 


re 


twelve hours! 


g, 
pa} 

\iavtha Barr had entered tho room unper- 
ecived ; she wore the dress she had had or the 


previous night, and her face looked weary and 
white with watching, but her voicc was firm as 
‘*Is he better?” said Mabel, hastily throwing 
her dressing-gown about her, ‘‘Oh, Martha, is 


ike, dearest, and quite sensible,” 
e grave reply. ** That is all that was left 

vithout pain, 
) bn ho has sand so 


There is no hurry ; 
Put on your clothes, so 
that you need not leave him again. Let me help 


Vou, INV “ear, 

this ancient woman, plain and squat, with a 
voice not aulike that of a frog, disproved the 
popular idea that good people die young. ‘Those 
the gods love: best are not always taken first, or 
Martha Barr would have been «n angel for the 


last half a century. 


All night long he has lain in | 





We often hear it said by some average fellow- 
creature, who has recovered from an illness, that 
he has been ‘‘ spared ;" his company has been 
greatly desired, it seems, by the angelic choir, 
but they have consented to do without it a little 
longer. It dues not seem to occur to him that 
we also might have ‘‘spared” him without in- 
convenience. Now Martha Barr had really, it 
seemed, been spared by Heaven (to which she 
belonged), in order that she might do good on 
earth. She was not the least like the popular 
notion of an angel (which is, after all, but a sort 
of glorified ballet-girl), but went about in homely 
guise dispensing her Master's alms. She did not 
consider that what she gave was her own at all. 
When she found some weak and ailing sister, 
she would say to herself, ‘‘God has given me 
strength on purpose to Help this fellow-creature 
with it.” When she met a foolish one, ‘‘I have 
a stock of common-sense laid up for this partic- 
ular noodle.” And she dispensed her stores ac- 
cordingly. She was not very careful in the put- 
ting on of her own apparel. ‘‘ What a dear old 
fright you have made of yourself!” was a remark 
that had been often addressed to her by the 
Denham girls in old times; but now, to see her 
helping May to dress, you would have thought, 
so quick and neat-handed was she, that she had 
never been any thing else than a young lady’s 
maid. 

‘*Ts there xo hope ?” asked Mabel, between the 
sobs which she did not attempt to smother in the 
presence of this good creature, any more than if 
she was at her prayers. 

‘** None, my own darling—none.” 

‘*T knew it—I knew it!” said Mabel, bitterly. 
‘*Oh, why did you forbid me to see him last 
night, and let me waste these precious hours !” 

** He was not himself last night, love; and if 
he had been, he would not have liked you to have 
seen him.” 

Mabel understood what was meant. The rec- 
tor, who was as little like a dandy as was the 
Duke of Wellington, had a certain deep-seated 
pride in his personal appearance ; never exhibited 
himself in his dressing-gown to mortal eye; and 
if there had been fire in the house at two in the 
morning, would have come down clean shaved 
and in astiffcravat. Martha Barr was, of course, 
a privileged person—one of those heaven-born 
knights of the Red Cross whom nobody is dis- 
tressed to see by their sick-pillow; but he would 
not easily have forgiven her had she admitted 
his daughter to the sad sight he had exhibited 
on the previous night. 

He looked ill enough even now to Mabel’s eyes, 
as they fell upon him, propped high on pillows, 
and looking straight before him with dim gaze, 
notwithstanding that Martha had whispered in 
his ear, ‘* Here is Mabel come to see you, papa.” 
But a smile flickered on his pale lips as she 
stooped down to kiss him, and a glance of inef- 
fable love lit up his face as he myrmured: ** My 
pretty May.” More than that he could not utter 
until Martha had given him some cordial, which 
enabled his cold fingers to return the girl’s pas- 
sionate clasp, and loosened his parched tongue. 

**T am going away from you, May, in God's 
good time; and should be thankful for it, except 
for your sake and Ju’s. You have always been 
very dear tome. Oh, so dear, so dear! and to 
part from you is very hard. You are good girls 
both; I shall tell your mother that, which will 
gladden her even in heaven. You used to re- 
mind me of her, May; but my sight is dim now, 
and I can not see your face. Let me hear your 
voice, my child—more sweet than any bird’s.” 

“*Papa, papa!” sobbed Mabel, covering his 
hand with kisses. 

‘That is not my birdie’s voice,” said he. ‘‘T 
am sorry to make her so sad; and yet it is well 
to know she loves me. Kiss dear Ju for me 
when I am gone. Frederick will take care of 
her; he is a good man; and my May will be 
taken care of too.—Will she not, Martha ?” 

**She will be my daughter, dear William,” 
said Martha, simply, ‘‘ as long as I live; or until 
she finds a better guardian.” 

**Then you will not refuse me now what I 
once asked in vain?” whispered the sick man, 
gratefully. ‘* You will live with May ?” 

The old lady bowed her head, as if in assent. 

**Our good Martha will not be proud with you, 
my birdie,” continued the rector, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘as she was with me. You will keep 
house together. I have left enough behind me 
—Mr. Bampton will see to thai—to keep my 
child from want. It is not much, darling; but 
it is enough, thank God!” 

Martha Barr turned away her face, sick at 
heart to hear him thus thanking God for the 
blessing that had no existence ; but Mabel smiled 
sunnily upon him, 

“Thanks, papa, thanks,” said she. 
have always been so careful for me.” 

“*Thon Mr. Bampton has not made the poor 
child understand how matters are, after all,” 
thought Martha. ‘* Death to-day, and ruin to- 
morrow! God help my little May !” 

There was a long, long silence. The sick 
man’s breathing had become so low that it could 
only be detected by an attentive and close-pressed 
ear. Presently a melancholy wail was heard 
from the yard beneath the window. 

‘* What ‘: that?” asked the rector, feebly. 

‘Tt is only the dog,” replied Dr. Bowen, who 
had taken his seat by the window, with Martha 
Barr, leaving the father and daughter together. 

** Poor Ponto!” said the rector. <A faint 
smile passed over his features, called up perhaps 
—who knows ?—whether by a vision of the 
Elysian Fields, or shining turnip-tops, from 
which his gaiters brushed the dew. while his 
trusty pointer moved before him with stiff legs, 
or ‘‘ stood” above the hidden covey. 

There fell another silence, longer than the last ; 
and then the doctor’s creaking boots were heard 
treading softly across the floor. He stooped 
down over the bed, then beckoned over Mabel’s 
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head to Martha. ‘The old lady rose, with a fixed, 
sad look, and laid her hand upon Mabel’s shoul- 
der. 

‘Oh, let me stay—let me stay by papa!” 
moaned she. 

‘*Come away, come away, my own dear 
child,” whispered Martha, softly. ‘Your fa- 
ther is here no longer, but in heaven.” 


‘¢ Tt was all so different, Martha,” said Mabel, 
many days afterward, when she was enabled to 
review the incidents of that last scene with calm- 
ness, ‘ from what I had imagined of a death-bed 
scene; and yet dear papa was such a good man.” 

‘*My darling, that is because you have had 
such scenes imagined for you by book-writers. I 
have seen them often. Most people when they are 
dying think of nothing: pain and weakness dull 
the brain. ‘The wicked think of the devil. ‘The 
religious folk (so called) think of their own souls. 
The good think of those whom they are leaving 
behind them, and their needs. How it wrung 
my heart to hear your father talk of the little 
store he had, as he fondly thought, laid by for 
his dear ones! ‘To see you smile I could not 
think that you were aware that it was gone. If 
he had known it, how bitter would the cup of 
death have been to him!” 

** Yes; I thank God that he was spared that 
pang,” said Mabel, simply. ‘‘Is—I saw you 
bad a letter from Mr. Bampton this morning, 
Martha—is it a// gone ?” 

‘“« Every shilling, darling. For twenty years 
your poor father has, it seems, been worse than 
throwing away his savings ; he has been support- 
ing a gang of thieves, whose trade it was to rob 
the orphan and the fatherless.” 

** God forgive them!” answered Mabel, qui- 
etly. 
** Man has done so, my dear, at all events,” 
observed Martha, dryly. ‘‘’‘They are all ‘ very 
much respected’ in the City, it seems, and thought 
very good men—of business. Their work here, 
however, has been ruin, positive ruin. Do you 
understand, my own darling child, what that word 
means?” 

‘*Oh yes: no money and no friends.” 

‘“* Nay, my dear, not so; let us rather say—no 
money and no fair-weather friends. Life with 
the gilt off, if you will; but the true gold re- 
mains.” 

‘*T know that you are true gold, dear Martha. 
Heaven bless you! I know I have one friend.” 

** Pooh, pooh! You have half a dozen. Now 
come, let us two hold a council together, and 
think who is to be counted upon, and what is 
best to be done.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
OUR SYMPATHIZING FRIENDS. 


Mase bent her head in assent to Martha’s 
suggestion ; but she was weary in her mind, and 
dulled at present to the sense of the misfortune 
that had befallen her. But for Martha she 
would not have looked her own affairs in the 
face, as it was become so necessary todo. She 
did not understand the imminence of the calam- 
ity. She was still at the rectory, which, though 
emptied of its best treasure, seemed, because it 
was the casket that had held it, still like home. 
Her hardly tasted meals were served as usual; 
the old servants were still about her. A sense 
of loss pervaded her, but not of loss of station, 
or of the means of subsistence. Her thoughts 
were in the tomb; and yet she knew that in a 
few days a sale was to be held at the rectory, the 
proceeds of which were necessary to defray some 
small outstanding debts of the late rector, includ- 
ing the expenses of his burial. What was left 
after that—a hundred pounds at most, it was cal- 
culated—was to be hers. She had even written 
to the few acquaintances she had to say as much 
in answer to their ‘‘kind inquiries,” and some 
of them had again written a reply. Their let- 
ters lay on the table before the two women, as 
well as certain business communications, which 
Martha had taken it upon herself to deal with. 

“To begin at the beginning, my darling,” said 
Martha Barr, ‘‘ though it is a small thing. Do 
you think you are justified in putting up that 
tablet in the chancel to your poor papa? His 
name does not need to be writ in marble to be 
remembered here, does it? And it will cost— 
let me see—thirteen pounds thirteen.” 

“*T thought the mason said it would be eight 
pounds,” said Mabel; ‘‘ though, indeed, he add- 
ed that that was cheaper than he could have done 
it for any body else; which was very good of 
him.” 

“* Well, my dear, the fact is that there is a fee 
due to the incoming rector for permission to have 
it put up at all. Your papa, ot course, would 
never have dreamed oi demanding such a thing; 
but the Revercnd Theophilus Bray—I've got his 
letter here, for I thought it worth while to ask 
him the question, though it seemed a matter of 
form—writes to tell us that, ‘as a point of prin- 
ciple, and in the interest of that church of which 
he is a humble minister, he can not indulge his 
own personal feelings in the matter, which would 
otherwise undoubtedly lead him to waive his 
privilege.’ It is a matter of principal—and in- 
terest, you see, my dear; and he would like to 
have his five guineas.” 

“I wish to have the tablet put up, neverthe- 
less, Martha, if I may.” 

““Very good, my dear. ‘Then that is settled. 
After all, you will only have to pay half, of 
course, since Julia pays her own share. By-the- 
by, dear, when this sad news reaches your sister, 
I have not a doubt but that she will send for you 
at once to come out and live with her and Fred- 
erick.” 

“i shall not do that, Martha,” said May, firm- 
ly, and with a slight blush. It was the first 
touch of color that had visited her check for 
days, and as it did so Martha thought she had 
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will be somewhat disappointed at his wathat be 
come to him with empty hands, that his a 
will be to make some sort of provision for mate -- 
- Oh, please—I hope you have not Writter 
say that?” said Mabel, earnestly. saa: 
**T have written nothing, my darling. With 
spect to that matter at all. If the , tte) ria 
made spontaneously, be sure I should be the ),.. 
to suggest it. But it will be mad a 
tyour sister, of course—I am as sure of th 
that I breathe. They are kind, and true as cro 
| “*I know it, Martha; but they are far f. 
rich.” : 
‘Tut, tut! They are not rich enough + 
mean, my dear. It is only persons of really Jaro 
income and funded property, as your poor py; 


used to say in what he called his rad ds 
ments, who can afford to be base. ‘They } 
something to spare for a sister who is lety des 
very ill off, I mean.” 

“Tf it could possibly be avoided,” said \, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the carpet, “I \ 
rather not be a burden to any body. When | 
wrote to Lady Moorcombe I spoke of what | 
could do for myself—I mean toward getting my: 
own living; and she thinks, with what I ky, 
of music and French—though I know very, 
littlke—I could perhaps get some situation as 
nursery governess,” 

**T saw you had two letters by this morning's 
post; but they did not seem to contain 
news, so I did not ask about them. Was 
of them from the Grange?” 
**Yes. Lady Moorcombe writes very kind! 
But—it's very foolish of me to be vexed at it- 
but it used to be always, ‘ My dear Mabel; 
now, you see, she begins, ‘My dear Miss 1) 
ham.’” 

‘*She can afford it, my darling,” said Martha 
Barr, slowly. ‘‘ May I see the letter?—Huny 
* Exceeding distressed at your sad tidings—great 
est respect for your late father—Sir Henry is 
with his gun, or would have written also—y 
keep her eyes open, and remember you in cas 
any situation such as she describes, etc.’"—\ 
nice and thoughtful, I am sure, my dear.” 

‘¢ And in the mean time, you see, Martha, s 
very kindly asks me to the Grange.” 

** So I perceive, my dear—for ten days—after 
which ‘the Lascelles are coming, and slic is af 
the house will be full.’"—She is your godmot 
is she not?” 

** Yes, Martha.” 

‘¢' That shows the advantage of selecting your 
godmother from among people of fashion; t 
always know how to express themselves gentee'- 
ly when you are in trouble. Who was t! 
letter from ?” 

** Mrs. Marshall.” 

“‘That pleasant old lady you met with 
Shingleton, and who told you at parting that »l 
felt like a mother to you?” 

Mabel nodded. 

“T should like of all things,” said Martha 
Barr, “to hear what that gushing old lady ! 
to say about you now. But perhaps you 
some objection 2?” Mabel had not pushed the let 
ter across the table, as she had done in the ot 
case, = 
‘* Yon will find some nonsense in it: it is Mrs 
Marshall’s way. She means nothing by it. Y¢ 
can read it if you like.” 

“Thank you. How well she writes for het 
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“My pearnest Manet’ (come, I like t 
Her sentiments, then, have not been alter 
your change of fortune),—* You must excuse 
writing on plain white, but I make a poll 
having all my note-paper from Leamington, . 
have used up my black-edged.’” (Here Mart 
looked so comically over the rim of her spe ta- 
cles at Mabel that a smile came into the latter ; 
face, despite her efforts to prevent It; » a 
moment—so conventional is even our griefitse!— 
she looked doubly sad, as though she had w ronged 
the dead.) ‘** How shocked I was at yours" 
news! ‘To lose a father, whose income dies “i 
him, is a terrible blow ; and as for what yo " 
me about that insurance company, It mace ™ 
feel cold in my inside, just as happens W 
times when one swallows a whole grape." 
my dear child, every farthing 7 have in the — 
is sunk in an insurance, or at least an ann 
office, though I wouldn’t let Melcombe kni E 
for the world. He thinks he is down sags . 
for hundreds of pounds, and , ane ; 
on his good behavior. Well, directly = 
note I thought of a plan. You must gg 
live with me, my dear. My ~~ aah fe 
weak, and I want somebody to -_ to be ~ 
fingers are stiff in the joints, and see Fre 
body to write forme. Your knowledge id Ix 
will be invaluable to me when I go sbrose. rue 
give you fifty pounds a year and fle for 
as the saying is. 1 have been looking oe tell 
companion for these ten years, and you sea will 
the sort of body to suit me. WwW ith gto 
see plenty of society. Brighton 1 “on se 
Bath for the winter, London about bo a you 
present programme, my dear, and ae sone fot 
will have as good chances as any girl es santl he 
(What a pity it seems now that you _ inqui 
H. W., by-the-by.)'—Who is H. W. 

artha, simply. 

a” Oh,” said Mabel, coloring, ‘‘that ¥ mar > 
man at the hotel; a friend of Mrs r ek.” 
He was not a favorite with Ju and F eden’ 

‘‘Nor with you, it seems, My ny your 
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jonarture.’” (‘* Another friend of Mrs. Mar- 

I's,” explained Mabel, in answer to a raising 
of Martha’s eyebrows.) ‘** He spoke most kindly 
end cordially of you, and I shall make a — 
of writing him a line to day to inform him of al 
ehat has happened. Of course nothing may 
ome of this; but he is as rich as a Jew, and I 

ever leave a stone unturned—and—nous ver- 

‘What does this excellent lady mean by 
th it, my dear?” inquired Martha. : 

«she means well,” answered Mabel, in great 
confusion; ‘* that is all I can say in her favor. 
Her letter annoys and distresses me exceedingly, 
as vou may guess, i 

“| hope it is not an additional annoyance that 
I am reading it, darling. Of course I had no 

. that there was any thing pri—I mean any 

_ Qh dear, oh dear! what a prying, cu- 

i= fyol you must be thinking me!” ; 

“My dear Martha,” said Mabel, smiling this 
time without prick of conscience, since she did so 
.., reassure her friend, ‘‘ there is no sort of harm 
in your readivg Mrs. Marshall's letter. I knew 
well that it was only your eager desire to identi- 
fy yourself with all my little interests which made 
i desire to do so.” 
‘Indeed, indeed, that was all!” interposed 
Martha, eagerly. 

‘Just so, dear; it was only your loving-kind- 

<<—and you were right, besides. You perceive, 
[ am st re, what sort of woman this good Mrs. 
Marsha!! is—I mean how thoughtlessly she rat- 
tl son: and even if it were otherwise, and what 
che savs had any serious meaning, I should still 
have wished you to know it. I have no secret” 
—Mabel felt that she was growing crimson— 
‘there is scarcely any thing which | should ever 
desire to conceal from you, and certainly not this 
singular effusion, Pray, read on, dear,” 

+ As you please, my darling.—‘ ‘The Professor 
is still here, but by no means in his usual spir- 

Do you know, I sometimes think it is the 
absence of a little bird who used to sing to him 
that makes him look so glum! At other times 
I fancy it is the loss of our gallant captain of the 
coble. —Is that another friend of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s?” inquired Martha, innocently. 

Mabel became here so diligently occupied with 
her needle-work—measuring some article of ap- 
parel against another with such accurate preci- 
sion—that she could not lift her eyes from it as 
she replied, ‘* Yes, dear ; that was the gentle- 
man I told you of, who saved Mrs. Marshall and 
the rest of us from drowning. ‘The word coble 
means a little boat.” 

*“Qh, indeed,” said Martha; ‘‘I was not 
re of that.—‘ It is my belief, my dear, that 
n the Professor dies he will make that lucky 
lod his heir. I ventured to hint as much to the 
old gentleman (we two have got quite thick since 
vou all left), and he rumbled away like an alarum 
(vou remember how he laughs), and told me to 
mind my own business; which (though rude) 
I think was a good sign. I should be glad if I 
could do R.T. a good turn. And that brings 
me back again to you and your affairs, my dear. 
I have just consulted my good Janet about your 
living with me— Who is her good Janet?” 

** Her maid,” said Mabel. 

‘*** And she is quite willing to come into the 
arrangement. She objected at first to take hot 
water up to a companion (if it was cold, it seems, 
she could have stomached it) ; but when I told her 
who it was to be, she answered that that was dif- 
ferent, and assented at once; but I have no doubt 
I shall have to consider it in her wages. I an- 












icipate no opposition from Meleombe. Give me 
line shortly. Believe me, always, my dearest 
Mabel, yours affectionately, 

*** Levitra MARSHALL.’ 





“That is a curious composition,” observed 
Martha Barr, as she concluded the epistle. ‘* But 

seems to me this Mrs. Marshall is really a 
good-hearted creature—under the mud.” 

**She has been most kind to me,” said Mabel, 
seriously, ‘* I think she would continue to be 
‘0, inher way. But her mode of life—just now, 
too—I don’t think I could bear it.” She looked 
down at her crape dress, and burst into tears. 

‘* My own sweet child,” cried Martha, putting 
aside her work in methodical fashion, and kneel- 
ig down beside the weeping girl, ‘who ever 

camed of your bearing it! Who ever sup- 
posed that you could go to Brighton or Bath, 
with their bands and—and—buns, and mix with 
the gay and giddy at such a time! Nobody but 
this mad old lady could ever have thought of 
asking you to do it!” 

** But unhappily, Martha,” sighed Mabel, wip- 
g her eyes, **no one has thought of asking me 
do any thing else.” 
“TI thought somebody had, my child,” whis- 
pered Martha, smoothing the other’s hair with 
tender touch—*‘some one, whose dying wish 
ought surely not to be forgotten or disregarded.” 
“Oh, but that was said when dear papa thought 
that I was rich—or, at least, what seems now to 
h ‘ve been rich—and what he said was, ‘ You 
will live with May.’ Now every thing is differ- 
ent, Lam sure he would not have wished me to 
be mea burden upon you, with your scanty 
Means,” 
ris St not much, my darling, it is true; I 
ud hardly like to tell you what I have—not 
because it will not be enough for both of us, for 
am sure it will—but because you have such 
grand ideas, and don’t understand how to make 
. — go @ great way. But I never dreamed 
cme Was quite arranged that you and I 
€ together for the present. I say ‘ for 


: © present,’ darling, upon your own account, not 
hine, 


that song-bird of whom Mrs. Marshall writes in 
rl own poor wicker-cage as long as I live; but 
“he would mope and monlt and die of the pip. 
emething better than old Martha's cottage will 
i. your home some day, I hope ; but in the mean 
une you will make shift with that as long as it 
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spare room. Don’t you see, dear ? 


It would be joy indeed to me to have 





suits you. The Lascelles are not coming in a 
fortnight, so fur as I am aware, to occupy my 
” 

**T see,” sobbed Mabel, ‘‘ the best of friends 
and the kindest of women.” 

**Pooh, pooh! That is owing to the magic 
crystal of your tears, my darling. If your eyes 
were clear, you would discern a much more or- 
dinary spectacle. ‘The simple fact that should 
present itself is this: this old woman here, ugly 
and stupid, has been offered half a dozen times in 
her life, by my late father, a home under this 
very roof—a palace compared with her own 
dwelling (which is quite a rabbit-hutch, my dear, 
I do assure you)—and where she has always re- 
ceived the warmest welcome. It is only natural 
that she should now, in her turn, be ready to 
share with me whatever she has; the obligation 
will still be immensely upon her side; and in- 
deed I am conferring a great favor upon her in 
coming to relieve the dullness of her sordid home. 
That is the proper way to put it, my dear child 
—the practical and common-sense view of the 
matter. You shake your head, you clasp my old 
hand with your pretty fingers. Well, well, you 
may think as you please about it, but at all events 
you accept my offer; that is settled.” 

‘“* Yes, dear Martha, I accept it—oh, so grate- 
fully ; and pray, pray let me be useful to you, 
and not a drag upon your little resources more 
than can be possibly helped.” 

‘“* Useful, my pretty pet ? you will be invalu- 
able. ‘There will be the plants in the window to 
water—a if a thousand things. I am so 
pleased i» tiiak ©: my being your hostess! ‘To 
think of 1m, entertaining such a princess is like 
a fairy dream! I hoped for it, my darling, but 
I never dared to realize it. I said to myself, 
some rich and stately person will certainly inter- 
fere and carry her off.” 

To see the old lady from henceforth was to 
watch a sunbeam in the house. she flitted from 
room to room, all radiance, putting this and that 
aside out of the store cupboard for her darling’s 
use in her new home, and reserving such small 
articles of furniture as she thought would be of 
comfort to her, and yet were not likely to fetch 
their value at the coming sale. For it was nec- 
essary to be away almost at once, before the auc- 
tioneer should come with his hammer—as dread, 
but less pious than that of 'Thor—to destroy the 
household gods before their eyes. 

As for Mabel, she had atfairs to attend to also, 
but unhappily they were not of a nature to dis 
tract her thoughts from the present trouble. She 
had to bid good-by to her humble friends in the 
parish, and to do so with empty hands. ‘Then 
there came one bitterest day of all—the last that 
she was ever to spend in her old home. Every 
haunt which had been dear to her or hers, and 
especially to him for whom earth was never more 
to smile, was once more visited; the river, with 
its sounding weir, where she had sat a hundred 
times, with book in hand, while her father threw 
his fly into the circling pool; the wood, with its 
white quarry, where they had picnicked in the 
summer afternoons ; and the home garden, that 
was to bloom and bear for other eyes, for other 
hands, henceforth and forever. She plucked a 
late lingering flower or two, and put them in her 
bosom, then sat her down on the mossed wood- 
en seat which the rector himself had built—he 
had been cunning at such handicraft—and placed 
so as to command his favorite view. It was the 
very season for sad thoughts and farewells—a 
still autumn evening. ‘The leaves did not need 
the summons of the wind to render up their lives ; 
the chestnuts fell on the damp ground with a 
dull thud; the banner on the castle top hung 
heavily in the misty air. She sat here for an 
hour alone, thinking unutterable things of God 
and death. Then there was a patter of feet on 
the sodden walk, and Martha came and sat down 
by her in silence, hand clasped in hand. 

‘** Martha,” said Mabel, suddenly, ‘‘ who was 
the iron-monger ?” 

‘*Lor, my dear,” answered Martha, with a 
start, ‘‘ what could have put that into your head ?” 

“The time and place, I suppose ; for half my 
life ago, on just such a night as this, when I was 
sitting here with dear papa, you came. I have 
never thought of it since, from that hour to this ; 
but you had a letter in your hand—I can see it 
now, with its large red wafer—from the iron 
monger; and papa was angry, and called him 
by some,slighting name.” 

"The Corrugated !” exclaimed Martha; ‘‘so 
he did. The idea of your remembering that! 
What a man your father was for jokes and 
names !” 

‘* But who was the iron-monger ?” 

‘There was no such person, my dear: it was 
my cousin Job, the iron-master, whom your papa 
used to make merry about. He is alive still, 
though very old, and is said to have as many 
thousands a year as he has years of age. Poor 
man!” 

‘* Why do you call him poor if he is so rich ?” 

“ Because he is greatly to be pitied, my dear ; 
for, just as you are unhappy to-night because 
you are on the point of leaving all you love for- 
ever, so Job Maddox is unhappy at the idea of 
leaving all he loves—his wealth; for money can 
not purchase a new lease of life. The only quar- 
rel your dear papa and I ever had was about 
Job. When my mother died, and I was left— 
not ill off, my dear, you know, but what you 
would call with rather small means—it was ex- 
pected—that is, some people expected—that Job, 
who was my only relative save yourselves, would 
do great things for me. He wrote me a most 
excellent letter of advice, I’m sure; I have got 
it now, with a picture of his chief manufactory 
lithographed on the note, and Corrugated Iron 
Compary printed on the envelope ; but your papa 
was not satisfied with that, and took upon him- 
self to send him what he called a pastoral let- 
ter.” 

‘I remember,” said Mabel, smiling; ‘‘a let- 
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ter such as he used to send to the farmers when 
they refused to let their empty wagons bring back 
the poor people’s coal from the railway station.” 

**Just so, my dear. Well, Job didn’t like it, 
and I didn’t like it, either—I mean your papa 
asking for any thing upon my account; and the 
matter was always a bone of contention between 
us. What names he gavehim! Dear me, dear 
me! ‘The Golden Mean.’ on account of his wealth 
and prudence; and ‘The Corrugated.’ Cousin 


“Job may not have been very liberal, but I arm 


sure we have enjoyed many a hearty laugh at his 
expense. How strange that it should have come 
into your head to think of him to-night!” 

But there was nothing strange about it. A 
thousand recollections, ‘* buried all under the 
down-trodden pall of the leaves of many years,” 
rose up from their graves that night to people 
Mabel’s mind. The memories of the dead, God 
be thanked! are not always mournful, although 
the echo of their mirth sounds so sadly to us 
from the tomb; and perhaps what was destined 
to be missed most and longest, in the place that 
was to know Parson Denham no more, was the 
smile that was a cordial to weary hearts, and 
the wit that always couched its shining lance in 
the cause of the weak and the poor. 


A HORSE FAIR IN BRITTANY. 

Herre we have a highly characteristic scene 
of Breton life. In many towns of Brittany a 
monthly horse fair is held; and these meetings 
are noted not only for the excellent specimens of 
horse-flesh which are brought together there, but 
for the human oddities who bring them. ‘The 
horses are especially good, and are much sought 
after in the other provinces, so that our worthy 
Breton often makes a good thing out of his sta- 
ble. Thus, as the sketch on page 213 represents, 
on fair-day the peasants of the neighborhood 
bring their salable steeds to the appointed place, 
which, in this case, is the pretty little town of 
Pont Aven; and great is the bargaining and 
consumption of sour cider and petits verres of 
weak brandy that then go on. The Breton 
has many odd customs of his own. He wears 
long hair, short jackets, baggy trowsers, and 
wide-awake hats; but he has one trait in com- 
mon with other Frenchmen. And as a Turk 
can not do a stroke of business without his tcAi- 
bouk, a Chinaman without his cup of tea, so can 
not our Breton propose, discuss, or conclude a 
bargain without the aid of a petit verre. 

During the war the French army has been bad- 
ly off for horses; and this is probably owing to 
the system of putting out the artillery horses in 
time of peace—i. e., letting them out for agricul- 
tural purposes. It was customary to permit farm- 
ers, on the deposit of a small amount of caution 
money, to use the spare horses of the army for 
plowing, harrowing, or other rural labors. As 
¥rench farmers are notorious for the carelessness 
with which they treat their horses, the poor ani- 
mals naturally fell into bad condition, and when 
wanted for the campaign were totally unfit for 
their work. Great numbers were then bought 
up in England, Ireland, and Hungary; but as 
many of these were not equal to the rough work 
required of them, the French frequently found 
themselves in great straits. ‘This, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the great superiority of the German 
cavalry over the French in the recent campaign. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur announcement of a certain temperance lecture 
in Muskegon, Michigan, was simply in the worde, 
“Muzzle that Dog,” which was posted in large let- 
ters throughout the city, and some of the unsophistic- 
ated, taking it as a warning from the police, muzzled 
their respective curs without delay. 





——— 





him in his own scales. 
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A darky, left in charge of a telegraph office in New 
Orleans, while the operator went to dinner, heard sone 
*call” over the wires, and began shouting at the in 


one * 


| 8trument, ** De operator isn’t yer.” The noise ceased 


— 
A garrulous fop, who had annoyed by his frivolous 
remarks his partner in the ball-room, among other 
empty things asked whether “‘she had ever had her 
ears pierced.” ‘ No,” was the reply; “ but I've often 
had them bored !” 
= 
Misfortunes never come single, 
And #0, like birds of a feather, 
The marriages and the deaths 
Are always printed together, 
= —_— 


How to oer tur Exact Weicur or a Fisu—Weich 


- —— 

At a juvenile party in Lowell one little fellow, + 
joicing in the splendor of his new clothes, sidled up ¢ 
another, with the triumphant remark, “ You 
dressed as well as I am.” “ Well,” retorted the ct 
er, “ I can lick you, any how.” 

<= - 
When does a besieged city most resemble a pea ?— 
When it is shelled. 
_ 
Tue Artist's Antec To 1s Prorvre—You be hanged, 
-_ 

Anotner Notice to Pra.isuers.—More disappoint- 
ment arising out of the title of a book! Atenterpr 
ing farmer, always on the watch for information, 
deed an enthusiast in his profession, ordered ** } 
upon the Mown Grass,” and found it was—sermo! 

a 

A friend relates a comical! story of an Trishman who 

went in grief to a neighbor to get some of the wor 


| to lay his grandmother out for burial. Accordir 


that night a couple of the ladies went over, when, | 
their great astonishment, the man met them at | 
gate, informing them, “* No hurry; she isn't dead jist 
yet; but ye may begin bilin’ the water to wash her,” 
= — -_ — 
A Western editor reports money “close, but not 
close enough to be reached.” 
-_ — 
A jolly fellow suggests the following: To make 
boarding-house hash, take a little uv every thing, a 
good deal uv nothing, and throw in something; jam 


| to a mix, cook over a coal-fire, season with hair-pines, 


and serve up on a jump. 


—en 
Drawins-Room—Apartment of a dentist. 
onan “a os 
An Indiana editor says that he now believes .n total 
depravity, as some wretch lately etole his only pair of 


boots, which will confine him to the house til! the 
opening of the barefoot season. 


-_ 
Tur BEST THING TO TAKE BEFORE Breakrast—-An- 
other nap. 
able 
As an illustration of the exigencies of rhyme, ai 


English magazine writer cites the following epitaph, 
copied from a tombstone at Manchester: 
“Here lies, alas! more’s the pity, 
All that remains of Nicholas Newcity. 
N.B.—His name was Newtown.” 
An appropriate present for a zoologist would be a 
bunch of seals. 
a 
He was evidently not beyond the reach of consola- 
tion, that sad Hoosier widower, who repliedfto a sym. 
pathizing visitor, at the funeral of his wife, “Well, 
yes, I shall miss her; she was a very expensive wo- 
man.” 


Oup Lapy. “ When does the next train stop here ?” 
Porter (explaining). “ Well, 'm, ye see, the next train 
don’t stop ’ere at all, and the next train as stops ‘ere 


don’t go no further, and the next is a throngh express.” 
(Old lady is much better for the explanation.) 
itianaeeiliiaemaniinniie 
A great violinist accepted an invitation from a vul- 
gar notary at Brussels, and was kind enough to play 
during the evening to the guests. A month after the 
notaress sent the musician another invitation, with 
this postscript: “* Above all, don’t forget your instru- 
ment.” The musician sent back a violin, and these 
lines: “*Madame,—I regret that, personally, I can not 
accept your invitation for the —th. Iam sure you will 
the more readily forgive the apparent neglect, as I send 
my instrument.” 
— wads 
“ Now, then, my hearties,” said a gallant captain, 
secing that his men were likely to be outnumbered, 
“vou have a tough battle before you. Fight like he. 
roes till your powder's gone; then—run! I'm a little 
lame, and I'll start now.” 





} i | 





CHEEK. 
Louis Nap.—‘ As SOON AS YOU ARE Reavy, I wouLp LIKE To occury My TuHrone, 


YOU PLEASE!” 





sit dOay 
A 


aml 
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GUE.—(Sez Page 218.] 
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THE THEATRE AT BEAUGENCY. 
FROM AN EYE-WITNESS. 

“Down the dark narrow passage where jolly 
crowds had hustled for a front seat in the pit—a 
cockpit now — Heavens, what a hideous sight! 
What a sickening stench! I cannot bear it. I 
go back ; then try again. In the middle of the 
long room is a table covered with rags and doc- 
tors’ stuff, close to a fire, round which crouch 
those who are only slightly wounded. There is 
the long, low stage, with its far-drawn vista of 
ins and outs, and nooks and corners, from which 
jut the ends of straw beds and mattresses mixed 
up with all the litter of the stage—lanterns, box- 
es, scenery, and dresses ; the tawdry proscenium 
and half-dropped curtain; the gilded balcony 
over the orchestra, where lie wounded men, 
three on either side of the steps, one nearly na- 
ked binding up his own leg ; the tiers of boxes at 
the sides, with their tinsel decorations and pur- 
ple drapery, and under them the long foul line 
of wretches, some dying, some crying out at the 
touch of the surgeon, some desperate, with faces 
buried in their straw, praying, perhaps, for 
death ; the play-bills anc manager’s notices still 
pasted over their heads—one that ‘Les consom- 
mations doivent etre payees en les servant ;’ anoth- 
er, ‘Par ordre de police il est expressément dé- 
fendu de fumer dans la salle'—in the fore-ground 
is a group cowering round the stove, whose chim- 
ney pierces the arched ceiling by a hole, through 
which peeps one solitary little bit of pure blue 
sky. How they must have lain and longed for 
that pure sky, those wretched inmates of the 
loathsome lazarette! One victim was carried 
past me dead as I stood there, his clay-cold feet 
cropping from the cloth thrown round him. 
This is Le Thédtre de /a querre, and here is the 
epilogue! Here are some of those who ‘ sought 
a bubble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth.’ 
I have looked for Heroism in war, and found 
only Foulness. Pah! I am glad to get away, 
and passing by the ticket-place and corpse, I 
stand once more in the pure air and the sun.” 


LOVE AND COUNTER-LOVE, OR 
MASQUERADING. 
L—LOVE AT SECOND SIGHT. 

InpIspUTABLY I was inlove. There could be 
no doubt about it. And yet scarcely three days 
had passed since, standing in the solitude of my 
apartment, arranging the unwilling folds of my 
neck-tie before the cracked looking-glass, I had 
said to myself, with a touch of conscious pride, 
‘* l've never been in love in my life!” 

Nor had I." The nearest approach I had ever 
made to it was once during my college days, 
when I had become deeply enamored of a picture 
of my chum’s sister, which hung on the wall of 
ourroom. I had confided my passion to Ned, of 
course, and we had plotted a marriage between 
us, to take place as soon as we should get out of 
college; she, all the time, being with her uncle 
in England, whither she had gone some years 
before, on the death of their father, old Ralph 
Lawnworth. ‘This fact may have accounted for 
the falling through of our plans. At any rate, 
fall through they did. 

For, on graduating, Ned had his hands full to 
take care of his immense property; I had my 
profession to study; and Cecile, I suppose, re- 
mained in England with her uncle. But I al- 
ways believed that, had circumstances been more 
favorable, things might have turned out differ- 
ently. I know that I always retained a vivid 
recollection of the portrait ; and I really believe 
that my romantic and boyish love for it may 
have been potent to preserve me from many of 
the matrimonial perils that beset a young man’s 
path. However that may be, I stood before my 
glass that afternoon unloving and, as far as [ 
knew, unbeloved also. This looking-glass, by- 
the-way, was of German manufacture; so was 
the room ; so was the house. In short, and not 
to keep the reader in suspense, I was in Ger- 
many. When, a year or so before this story be- 
gins, my poor old aunt went to her account (I 
trust her pounds avoirdupois outweighed her 
sins), I had given way to my life-long inclination, 
and, collecting my worldly possessions together 
—-I found I could easily get them into a mod- 
erate valise—I had set out on my travels. Ger- 
many, the father-land of fairy stories and ro- 
mance, had presented the greatest attractions ; 
and here I was, accordingly, subsisting very 
peacefully and contentedly on beer, music, and 
philosophy. 

As soon as my neck-tie had given in I put on 
my Tyrolese hat, lighted a Russian cigarette, 
and sallied forth into the soft June sunshine. I 
was bound on my daily walk to the Grosser Gar- 
ten, there to listen to the music, and imbibe the 
delicious beer, which, and which alone, make 
Germany worth living in. My way lay toward 
the river, where it is spanned by the dusky 
arches of the venerable bridge. Beneath the 
arch on the further side a gigantic canal-boat 
was being towed -up stream by a string of human 
horses. ‘This was an occurrence that I had 
never failed to witness whenever I crossed the 
bridge. Nor had I .ever omitted to pause a few 
moments and watch its progress in company 
with a crowd of slow-witted Teutons, who took 
as much interest in the matter as if they, and all 
their ancestors before them, had not seen the 
same thing every day of their lives. 

The rumbling of a carriage over the bridge dis- 
tracted my attention from this exciting spectacle. 
I looked round, and caught a glimpse of a beau- 
tifua young woman seated in it, and by her side 
: ruddy-visaged, white-bearded old fellow, whom 

at once set down as her father. 

The most peculiar feature of this little adven- 
ture was that I detected myself in the act of 
taking off my hat! The next moment I asked 
myself what the deuce I could have been think- 








ing of. Did I know the lady? Certainly not: 
I felt sure that I had never even so much as seen 
her. But then what was it that had made her 
face seem so familiar to me? For it assuredly 
had seemed familiar ; and though I had obtain- 
ed but the merest glance of it, I found I could 
recall it, line by line, and feature by feature. 
Gray eyes, clear, sweet, and steady; a mouth 
small and delicate, but with a resolute “‘ set” 
about the curved lips that gave a self-reliant and 
somewhat haughty air to her charming face; a 
firm, white little chin; delicate yet healthful 
complexion ; and a most lovable little nose, with 
no regularity about it, and therefore utterly be- 
witching. It seemed to me I remembered that 
nose especially well. But I was quite unable to 
satisfy myself what business I had to remember 
any thing about her at all. ‘Three seconds was 
the outside of the time I could have been look- 
ing at her, and yet I knew every thing in her face 
—yes, down to the little mole on her left cheek. 

‘““It is the strangest thing I ever heard of,” 
soliloquized I, as I trayersed the quaint and nar- 
row streets of the old city. ‘‘I shall send an 
account of it to the President of the Society of 
Pre-existinarians, as a striking confirmation of 
the truth of their theory. I only wish she would 
find an old acquaintance in me. Perhaps she 
may return my bow next time!” 

Immersed in such speculations, I arrived at 
the concert ground—fifty tables set out beneath 
ancestral trees, and the band arranged under a 
sort of wooden tent at one side. Around the 
tables were congregated the German race, who, 
under the combined effects of beer, sausages, and 
music, presented a species of animal I was very 
fond of studying. I took my place at my accus- 
tomed table, and having sent the grinning ‘*‘ Kell- 
ner” for a ‘‘ Glas Bairisches,” I settled myself 
as comfortably in my chair as its rickety proper- 
ties would allow, and began my observations on 
the faces around me. ‘They did not extend very 
far on this occasion, for the occupants of the 
very next table to mine, to which I first directed 
my attention, were the identical young lady and 
old gentleman whom I had just encountered on 
the bridge. 

I congratulated myself on my good luck, but 
made no rash demonstrations this time, though 
my second view of the lady only confirmed me 
in my perverse belief that I-had seen her before. 
But I wisely resolved not to trouble myself about 
that. Enough that I saw her now; the next 
thing was to get an introduction. And the next 
event that occurred increased my desire to ob- 
tain one tenfold. During a pause of a few mo- 
ments in the music I overheard some words of 
their conversation, when what was my surprise 
and delight at finding they spoke English! 

At the time I write of—something less than 
twenty years ago—it was by no means so usual 
to meet English or Americans in a German town 
as it has since become; and though I had been 
but a year away from home, I found the sound 
of the English tongue by no means unwelcome. 
But this new discovery, charming as it was, could 
hardly warrant my presenting myself, and the 
most I could do, after all, was to sit still and stare. 

‘*Gott! was fiir eine Schénheit!” exclaimed 
a coarse, guttural voice behind me. 

I knew the voice very well; it was the prop- 
erty of a huge, overgrown cavalry officer, the 
occupant of the étage below mine, against whom, 
for several reasons, I had acquired a most invet- 
erate dislike. ‘There he stood, with his sleepy, 
sensual eyes fixed full upon the young lady’s 
face, and his stupid features twisted into an at- 
tempt at rapturous admiration. 

I felt strongly inclined to get up and thrash 
him, but didn’t, remembering that I was in Ger- 
many, and that it was none of my business in 
any case. The young lady, however, turned out 
to be quite able to take her own part. Her deep- 
ened color proved she had heard the remark ; 
then she turned very pale, and raising her head, 
looked directly through the cavalry officer. The 
latent power in her eyes came out, and on her 
mouth was unutterable scorn. The big lump of 
flesh seemed absolutely to dwindle away ; his re- 
marks and scrutiny came to an abrupt termina- 
tion; and turning about, with a melancholy at- 
tempt at a swagger, he decamped, leaving her 
mistress of the situation. Her lip curled in a 
haughty little sneer, and her eyes fell on me for 
the first time. I'm afraid she caught me staring 
with my mouth open. I recovered myself as 
quickly as possible, and blushed like a school- 
boy; she colored also, but whether with anger 
or not I could not determine. But she was evi- 
dently of opinion that this was no place for her. 
She whispered to the old gentleman (who had all 
this time remained quite unconscious of what 
had been going on), and they forthwith arose, 
entered their carriage, and drove off; and all 
my interest in the concert, and every thing else, 
seemed to have been driven off with them. I 
arose and took my way homeward. 

I had little enough grounds to shew for being 
in love with the young lady; still less cause had 
I to be jealous of the cavalry officer ; yet by these 
two conflicting emotions was my mind disturbed. 
Probably they reacted upon and intensified each 
other. I loved her because she was entirely lov- 
able; and I hated him because he seemed to 
share my love. 

The events of the next few days did not tend 
to alleviate my inflamed condition. I only ob- 
tained a few vatingly brief glimpses of the 
young lady; and the climax was capped by the 
demeanor of the cavalry officer. As often as 
I encountered him I imagined he regarded me 
with a peculiar look of malignant satisfaction, 
as if he was aware of and exulted at my misery, 
and at the same time was hi in enjoy- 
ment of all I was striving for. 

Was it possible that he had obtained an intro- 


- 





duction to her? The mere idea was madden- 
ing ; and many were the forms of death to which | 
I mentally consigned him. 


It was while laboring under the depression in- 
duced by these events that, sitting in my room 
over a volume of Goethe, I was startled from 

ick knock at the door. 


my brown-study y by : 

par ps oh ogy dictionary under the table, 
and closing my book, I bade the caller ‘‘ He- 
rein!” 


IL—LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

In response to my summons the door opened, 
and a small, dark-complexioned little fellow ap- 
peared on the threshold. He was faultlessly at- 
tired, had a pair of mischievous, clear brown 
eyes, and wore a thick mustache and imperial. 

But the mustache and imperial could not hide 
him, large as they were. had no need for a 
second glance; the mist of five years cleared 
away in an instant, and springing from my chair 
I caught my old friend Lawnworth in my arms. 
He struggled manfully, but it was no use; and 
when at last I let him get his feet on terra firma 
he was quite limp and out of breath. 

‘Ned, old fellow,” cried I, ‘‘is this really 
yourself?” 

‘* Of course it is, my dear child,” replied he ; 
‘*what there is left of me;” and he felt his ribs 
doubtfully. He always took a fatherly tone to- 
ward me, on the strength of being about one- 
quarter my size. 

‘* Well,” exclaimed I, emphatically, “‘ I never 
was so glad to see any one in my life.” 

And hereupon I led him, unresisting, to my big 
green easy-chair, put my choicest meerschaum 
into his mouth, produced my last scrap of ‘‘ Pe- 
rique” from the top of the book-case, and then, 
throwing myself on the sofa, I proceeded to load 
and fire a well-burned brier-wood, in vast content- 
ment of spirit. Ned was just the man I wanted 
to see; invaluable either as a lover’s envoy or 
second in a duel, in both of which capacities I 
proposed to make him officiate; and on all diffi- 
cult and delicate subjects he was an unfailing 
adviser. I longed to pour into his sympathizing 
ear the story of my woes. 

I reflected, however, that there was time 
enough to discuss affairs of the heart, and post- 
poned allusion to them, while for half an hour 
we kept up a running fire of question and answer. 
At last we paused a moment by mutual consent, 
and pufted contemplative clouds at each other. 

‘* But you haven’t yet told me what brought 
you over here,” said I, recommencing the bom- 
bardment. 

‘* Well,” replied Ned, after a moment’s hesi- 
attion, ‘‘ 1 came to look after my sister.” 

‘*What!” exclaimed I; ‘‘haven’t you seen 
her since she went to England ?” 

‘*No, not for ten years,” answered the little 
man, descending from his chair and beginning 
to pace the room. ‘‘I started about three 
months ago to make them a surprise visit. 
When I got to the house—no one at home; 
gone traveling, the housekeeper said; didn’t 
know where. I came on to Paris, thinking I 
should find them there, if any where.” And Ned 
stopped and gazed pensively out of the window. 

** Haven’t you even heard of them yet?” de- 
manded I. “That's very remarkable.” 

** Well, yes, my boy, it is, rather,” said Ned, 
appearing somewhat restless. He became deep- 
ly and unaccountably interested in the pot of 
heliotrope that st in the window. ‘‘ That 
is—” continued he at length. 

** Well, what is it?” inquired I. 

** You see, the fact is, Harry,” said he, ad- 
dressing the bowl of his pipe, ‘‘ I didn’t get time 
to look after them much.” 

“*How so?” I asked, beginning to suspect 
there was a screw loose somewhere. ‘* You just 
said you came on purpose.” 

**So I did,” replied he; ‘‘but—” At this 
ominous word he paused, and tearing off the 
choicest blossom of my heliotrope, proceeded to 
use it as a tobacco-stopper. I did not interrupt 
him ; I gave him plenty of line, knowing he would 
come ashore at last. And so he did, on the very 
next tack. 

“Harry Hollingsworth,” said he, impressive- 
ly, ‘‘ can you keep a secret?” 

“Try me,” replied I. ‘‘Queer we should 
both of us have a confidence on hand,” I re- 
marked to myself. 

** You know, my dear Harry,” proceeded Ned, 
stroking his imperial a little nervously, ‘‘ that I 
never was susceptible.” 

I turned and looked at him. There was no 
doubting it; he had all thesigns; the experience 
of my own heart told me that. I exclaimed at once: 

‘* Ned, you're in love. Come, own up.” 

There was a silence. 

‘* Ah, how little you can understand, my dear 
child!” said he at last, apostrophizing the land- 
scape. ‘‘In love? In despair, rather.” 

‘Of course you are. I understand all that,” 
replied I. ‘* But come, tell me all about it. 
What's her name ?” 

‘* Just what I want to know,” returned Ned, 
“‘Couldn’t get an introduction, though I tried 
every thing. Her old man keeps a look-out for 
me, I believe. I followed them from: Paris all 
over the country, till at last I've tracked them to 
this musty old place.” 

** What! are they here?” 

**Yes; came several days ago. I saw your 
name at the banker’s, and rushed up. Thought 
you might know them, perhaps, and could give 
me a lift,” continued Ned, forgetting the paternal 
for the nonce. 

“Ned,” said I, coming up to the window out 
of which my friend was leaning, ‘‘on one condi- 
tion I'll give you all the help I can.” 

** Name it,” said Ned, majestically. 

“* That you'll do the same for me. You see,” 
continued I, confidentially, ‘‘I’m in love too, 
and our cases are remarkably similar, as I will 
hereafter explain. Now, take your oath you'll 
do every thing in your power to get me married, 
and I will do the same.” 

Ned took my proffered hand. 


“HH ” id 
he, ‘‘ I swear it,” re ve 


————<———— 
**So do I,” I rejoined, solemnly, « 

for the particulars,” ‘ - tee 
We leaned together out of the wind. he 

commanded a full view of the two a _ “ 

ing beneath it. I was just about to launch rood ‘ 

a detailed account of my experiences, when mea 

prone aa me by exclaiming, in great ex. 
‘* By Heaven! there she is!” 

: I looked down to the street. A Carriage was 
driving rapidly past, and seated in it were the 
identical young lady and old gentleman I was o 
the point of describing to Ned. " 

“ why, how the devil did you know her?” 


gasped I. 

“* How do I know her?” repeated he : “ hovw 

can I help knowing the girl I am in love with 7” 
IIL—LOVE AND TREACHERY. 

It never rains but it pours! I had cons} 
myself badly enough off before my ie ae 
assumed a position toward me that was only fit 
for my worst enemy. 

I drew my head in from the window, and sat 
down on the nearest chair, and proceeded to re. 
view several very unpleasant facts which Ned's 
last inquiry had brought to light. 

First, we were both in love with the same wo- 
man; second, I alone was aware of the fact - 
third, I had just taken my oath to do my best to 
get my friend married to this very young lady 

How little had I known to what I was pledging 
myself! Luck was dead against me. I had had 
troubles in my day, but never three more disa. 
greeable pills to be swallowed all at once! There 
was no chance for fair rivalry, even. I must 
not only keep the matter a secret from Ned—I 
must abstain from’ all attentions to the lady. 
‘* And to think,” groaned I, “‘if I had only seen 
that carriage a moment sooner it would all have 
been the other way!” Not a very Christian re- 
mark, but it had an immense deal of human na- 
ture in it. Ned, meanwhile, absorbed in the de- 
licious excitement of watching the carriage dis. 
appear down the street, remained in blissful ig. 
norance of my passage through the vale of tribu- 
lation. All I could see of him were his small 
legs and feet, which failed by about six inches to 
reach the floor. 

A knock at the door. ‘‘ Herein!” growled I. 

Old Joanna, my maid-of-all-work, appeared 
with a troubled countenance, and handed me a 
note. She then remained standing, first on one 
leg and then on the other, as if something 
weighed on her mind. 

“* You may go,” said I, severely. 

** If the well-born son of a lord would excuse,” 
said the old lady, overflowing with gutturals and 
gesticulation, ‘‘the note should have come three 
days before; but the Herr Officier who lives be- 
low received it by mistake, and only remembered 
it to-day ; and Christina, his midchen, says—” 

‘* That will do,” said I, savagely ; and, with a 
deprecating courtesy, she vanished. 

**'The scoundrel!” I muttered. ‘‘ I wonder if 
that was what he was grinning about when I met 
him?” 

The note contained tickets for myself and 
friends to a masquerade ball at my banker's, to 
come off that evening. ‘‘ It’s queer there should 
be but two tickets, when the invitation is for me 
and my friends. It’s not much matter, though ; 
I shouldn't have gone, any way,” remarked I. 

Ned now clambered down from the window in 
a state of dreamy ecstasy, and threw himself on 
the sofa. ‘* Wasn't she lovely ?” said he. 

I made no reply. He took up the envelope, 
which lay beside him, and began idly to exam- 
ine it. 

‘*Were you aware, my boy,” said he at 
length, ‘‘ that this envelope has been opened be- 
fore? See there!” f 

Sure enough, one end had been cut open with a 
pair of scissors, and then pasted together again. 
‘‘That’s where the other ticket went to,” ejac- 
ulated I; ‘‘ the thieving raseal!” 

““Whom do you dignify by that title?” de- 
manded Ned. ; 

“The officer below,” I replied, briefly. “!'l 
be hanged if I can see what his object could 
have been,”’ I added. 

“Can't say,” rejoined Ned ; ‘‘ unless,” he con- 
tinued, with a smile, ‘‘ he’s a rival of yours, and 
wants to cut you out. Is that young lady you 
spoke of just now going to be there?” 

This accidental solution of the enigma put on 
the finishing touch to the anguish of my heart. 
Beyond a doubt it was the correct one. The of- 
ficer had taken this method of at once prevent- 
ing my attendance at the ball, and insuring his 
own, ing in some way informed himself that 
the young lady would be present. It accounted 
also for his demeanor to me on thestreet. I re- 
solved to be even with him, at any rate, and that 
at once, 

‘* Ned,” 
uerade, late as it is. 

ve no doubt that both our 
there. What do you ny a re 

“Well, perha tter gO, 
Ned, vain root aah to pooh. 4 impa- 
I y endeavoring acters 8 
tience to be off immediately. ‘‘I may be ” 
to give you some assistance, you know,” coutin- 

i ite. , 
ey ight,” bald 1 ‘6 TI] send for dominoes 
immediately.” 

IV.—LOVE IN DOMINOES. 

A few hours afterward two dark muffled o | 
ures (which, not unnecessarily to alarm ho c. 
er, were those of myself and friend) might oe 
been seen trying to induce a drosky treo 
forsake his dewy slumbers beneath a flic = | 
gas-lamp. Having at length partly awa ~w 
him, we jumped in, and were jerked and wren . 
ed to our destination. Descending from on 
chariot, we pushed our way through a ered 
crowd of fantastic shapes up the staircase, 8 at 
ered our tickets to an old grandee of Spain 


id I, ‘“‘I move we go to this mas- 
2 It will ageet fun ; and 
lady-loves will be 


replied 





the door, and were ushered into the reception- 
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; hwith. Having paid our respects to 
el and Sugar-dolly, the host and host- 
ess of the occasion, we found ourselves at liber- 

to go Whither we chose. Feeling in no mood 
ym Lawns I proposed that we should meet at 
= “ sinted place an hour from that time, 
se ennhile to pursue our fortunes apart. | Ned 
sseamel readily, and we separated accordingly ; 
he in quest of his love, and I of my enemy, 
whom I eons make the scape-goat of all 

> pent-up wrath. a 
OY eifold and wonderful was the incongruous 
harmony of shapes that drifted before my eyes, 
fascinating partly by its novelty and partly by its 
realization of impossibilities. Strange and nu- 
merous were my adventures; but 1 paid little 
attention to them, until finally I was accosted by 
the arch-fiend in person. He appeared to rec- 
ognize me at once as one of his household, and 
would instantly have hurried me to the bottom- 
Jess pit; but I resisted strenuously, and ultimate- 
jy escaped by pointing out to his worship a cer- 
tain individual in a Bloomer costume as being 
even more fitted than myself for the honor of 
his company. He introduced himself immedi- 
ately, and I was pleased to observe that a most 
cordial and complete understanding was at once 
established between them. 

Warned by this last encounter, I withdrew 
from the crowd, and ensconced myself in the 
deep embrasure of a neighboring window, de- 
termined to wait there until the time for meeting 
Ned should arrive. As yet I had seen nothing 
of either the young lady or the officer, but I felt 
sure they were present. 

‘¢] wish I’d never met her,” soliloquized I; 
“ or that Ned had had fraternal instinct enough 
to go on looking after his sister; or, for that 
matter, if I had been constant enough to stick 
to my old love for her—I should probably have 
died a bachelor, to be sure, but that couldn't 
have made things worse.” 

The clock struck twelve, the appointed hour, 
and { began to shoulder my way to the rendez- 
vous—one of the side rooms off the principal 
hall. 

A heavy crimson curtain served as a door. I 
pulled it aside, entered the room, and removing 
my mask, looked about me. It was empty. 
“Not come yet,” I remarked; ‘‘ perhaps he’s 
met— 

‘The sound of a voice, audible above the muf- 
fled din of the crowd outside, made me start and 
pause: it came from an adjoining room, which 
I now noticed for the first time, opening out of 
the one in which [ was standing. It was the 
course guttural voice of the officer. I stepped 
forward at once, with a savage exultation in my 
heart. My time had come! 

Before I could take a second step I heard 
a woman's scream—slight and suppressed, as 
though coming through set lips—but I recog- 
nized it at once, and it went through my heart 
like a knife. It must be dire need that could 
draw a seream from her. My blood stood still, 
then rushed tingling to the tips of my fingers. 
I sprang through the doorway. 

Chere they were! She, shrunk up in the far- 
thest corner of the room, her gray eyes black 
and flashing, anger and loathing in every line of 
face and figure; he, heated with liquor, bending 
over her, had placed one hand on her bosom, 
while he stooped forward to kiss her. 

‘**Stop!” thundered I, in a voice hoarse with 
rage. 

She gave a joyful little ery as she saw me, and 
her eyes lightened. He turned on the instant, 
his sword half out of the sheath. But he was 
at least five seconds too late. 

Before he could draw it out I was upon him, 
and had caught him by the throat. Then he 
dropped his sword and grappled with me. He 
was a heavy and powerful man, but I was the 
quicker and more skillful, and a life of muscular 
training now stood me in good stead. For a 
few moments we strained forward and backward ; 
then, suddenly putting forth all my strength at 
* moment when he was unprepared, I whirled 
his gigantic carcass across my hip, and he came 
down with a headlong crash to the floor, I fall- 
ing on him, As he fell his head struck the 
marble foot of the mantel-piece; and when I 
kathered myself up to secure my advantage my 
enemy lay limp and motionless, the blood flowing 
from a deep gash in his temple. 

I rose to my feet, and turned to the young 
lady. She was leaning up against the wail, one 
hand clenched, the other pressed against her 
heart, and her face very pale. Her eyes met 
mine; they were yet bright with anger, but, as 
I looked, the tears came into them. She stretch- 
ed her hand toward me, and her lips moved to 
speak; then all at once overstrained nature gave 
way, her eyes closed, and she sank without a 
word to the floor. 

It seemed to me, as I raised her in my arms 
and laid her on the sofa, that I had never known 
till then how much I loved her. But it was not 
for me to indulge in such thoughts; and as I 
proceeded to do what I could to restore her to 
consciousness I tried to forget that it was she 
who lay there so pale and still and sweet. 
¥ My gt were just beginning to have ef- 
= when I heard a hasty step in the next room, 
men y kind, gruff voice, ** Now, my dear, are you 
= ) ? a the next moment the white-headed 

pr eman appeared in the doorway. 

a ne —— —— in astonishment and dismay 
toe: fore him, glancing from the mo- 
ett: - sage the floor to the motionless wo- 
al 1¢ sofa, and then at me, with a Jook of 
— Secient entreaty that I hastened to reas- 

“she’s not dead, Sir,” said I, *‘ only fainted. 
I happened to come in, and found that fellow 
insulting her, and—” 
tana ie. from the _ interrupted me, 
ity of wane rgot every thing else in the anx- 

J hing her recovery. It was very 





rapid. She raised herself on her arm, and the 
first thing she saw was the old gentleman on his 
knees at her side. 

‘*Oh, dear uncle!” exclaimed she, throwing 
her arms round his neck. ‘‘ I’m so glad you're 
here!” 

** So,” thought I, ‘‘he’s not her father, after 
all!” 


‘* But, my dear,” demanded he, anxiously, as 
soon as he had satisfied himself that she was 
alive and unharmed, ‘‘ who is this gentleman?” 
indicating me. ‘‘ Are you acquainted with him ? 
And how—” 

**T don’t know his name,” said she, inter- 
rupting, and looking at me in charming embar- 
rassment ; ‘‘but Iknow heisagentleman. Oh, 
if you had only seen him fight that man there! 
It was glorious! I wished I had been a man! 
I want to thank you, Sir,” she continued to me; 
‘*but I never can thank you properly for your 
noble conduct. May I shake hands with you ?” 

She had never looked so lovely as she did at 
that moment, looking up in my face with chang- 
ing color and extended hand. I would have 
died on the spot for the sake of one of her little 
white fingers. But I knew if I took one step 
more I was lost—if, indeed, I had not already 
gone too far. My promise to Ned was trembling 
on the verge of dissolution. With an effort that 
left me as weak as a child I drew back a step. 
Oh, how I wished that I and not the officer were 
lying senseless at her feet! 

She looked surprised, then drew herself up 
haughtily and coldly. ‘‘ You must excuse my 
freedom, Sir,” said she. ‘‘ I thought—no mat- 
ter what. I merely wished to signify my obliga- 
tion for your assistance.—Uncle,” she continued, 
**let us go now, please.” “ 

“*Sorry to be late,” said the voice of Ned in 
the next room. ‘‘ What the devil— Hallo!” 
exclaimed he, catching sight of the prostrate 
officer, and finally of the young lady and her 
uncle. He stopped, looking from one to the other 
of us in bewilderment. ‘The old gentleman and 
his niece moved toward the door. 

Then, all at once, I came to my senses. I 
could not ¢..d would not let her go off with the 
impression that I was a boor, devoid of all sense 
and courtesy; it was a little too much. Ned’s 
presence relieved me of the scruples I had felt 
before. Intercepting their passage, I addressed 
myself to her : 

‘*Stop one moment, please,” I said. Leaning 
on her uncle’s arm, she paused ; in her eyes a 
questioning, half-hopeful expression seemed to 
struggle with wounded pride. ‘‘She don't wish 
to think ill of me,” said I to myself, and felt en- 
couraged. ‘* You said just now you knew I was 
a gentleman,” I continued, blundering along, 
without much idea of what I was about. ‘‘I 
want you to think so still. Ican’t explain now 
—but, really, I didn’t mean to be rude. Can 
you forgive me ?” 

She did not take her eyes off me all the time 
I was speaking; and as I ended I saw forgive- 
ness in them. But before she could speak the 
old gentleman broke in : 

‘** Excuse me, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ but it strikes 
me things have been going on in rather an un- 
businesslike manner, I should feel obliged to 
you if you would favor me with your name.” 

“ Harry Hollingsworth is my name,” I replied; 
‘and this gentleman,” turning to Ned, determ- 
ined to do my duty by him at all costs, “is my 
friend Ned Lawnworth, of Rookwood.” 

If I had told them that Ned was Satan incarn- 
ate it could not have produced a more striking 
effect. The young lady gave a little scream, and 
gazed at Ned with such a bewitching expression 
of bewilderment, delight, and affection that my 
heart died within me. As for the old gentle- 
man, he stared at Ned a moment with all his 
eyes and eye-glasses, and then burst out: 

‘* Are you the son of old Ralph Lawnworth, 
the banker ?” 

“*T am, Sir, I believe,” replied Ned, evidently 
unable to determine whether he were asleep or 
awake. 

‘**God bless you, my boy!” cried the old gen- 
tleman, seizing both his hands, and shaking 
them with all his might; ‘‘God bless you! 
What, don’t you know me? I'm your uncle 
Tom, boy—your old uncle Tom! And here— 
Cecile! Ned! this is your sister! Forgotten 
her too, eh?” 

I haven't any very distinct recollection of what 
happened after that. We were all very jolly, 
and questions, explanations, and congratulations 
followed each other in a shower. In the midst 
of it all I happened to catch Ned’s eye, and there 
was a rueful expression in it strangely at vari- 
ance with the prevailing gayety. 1 stepped up 
to him, and whispered something in his ear. 

** You don’t mean it!” he exclaimed, starting 
back. 

** Fact!” said I; ‘‘ and I never realized before 
what good policy it is to keep one’s promises, 
‘That introduction was the hardest and the luck- 
iest thing I ever did.” 

** Well,” said Ned, ‘‘I never felt any real in- 
convenience in being myself until this evening. 
But I shall consider that that fact relieves me of 
any further responsibility as regards keeping my 
promise to you, Sir.” 

** Now what are you two talking about?” in- 
quired the loveliest of women, ‘‘ Mayn’t I know ?” 

**Oh, my dear,” replied Ned, with his mis- 
chievous smile, ‘‘you'll find that out soon 
enough!” Upon which I blushed, and she look- 
ed puzzled, and Uncle Tom rubbed his hands 
and laughed as if he thought it the best joke in 
the world: I’m afraid he didn’t relish it quite 
so well afterward. 

As for the officer, he came to himself about 
this time, and sat up, looking the picture of mis- 
ery. But when he saw the turn events had 
taken he crawled away, and we none of us ever 
saw him again; so I never was able to thank 
him for the introduction he had procured me. 
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I had intended to keep on a little longer, and 


explain how every thing came about; but my 
wife, who is looking over my shoulder, says 1 
have written as much as any one needs to know, 
and, since I have implicit faith in her judgment, 
I sha’n’t add one word more. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

IupressEp with the belief that the public would be 
glad to learn more concerning winter life among the 
clouds, a representative from the Boston Journal re- 
cently paid a visit to the scientific party on Mount 
Washington. Although there are inhabited places in 
America at a greater elevation than the summit of this 
mountain—which, according to barometrical observa- 
tions, is about 6291 feet in height—none are so exposed 
to the fury of the elements; consequently this enter- 
prise has awakened great interest. The ascent of 
Mount Washington, in the winter, can be accomplish- 
ed safely enough by one who is blessed with an extra 
amount of physical strength, though the sudden and 
severe changes liable to occur are dangerous. Physical 
exhaustion might lead to serious results. There have 
been two instances, at least, the present season, where 
persons have become so exhausted in climbing the 
mountain that they could not have proceeded without 
aid from others, while death would have ensued had 
they been abandoned. On one occasion a young man 
became so fatigued and so benumbed with cold that 
his companions were compelled to carry him a con- 
siderable part of the way. Professor Huntington was 
possessed of great powers of endurance, and evident- 
ly thinks nothing of walking up and down the mount- 
ain. The scientific party occupy the dépét which was 
erected last summer. The frame-work is of the stron- 
gest kind, and bars, braces, and supports of various 
kinds give it stability, while three strong iron chains, 
securely fastened to the rocks, pass over the roof. 
Within the depét, the apartment occupied by the party 
is about twenty feet long and eleven feet wide. It is 
protected from the cold by numerous devices, and two 
stoves occupy a prominent position in the middle of 
the room. This little snuggery is made to serve not 
only as a kitchen, dining-room, sleeping-room, sitting- 
room, parlor, library, and study, but also as an observ- 
atory and telegraph office. Every inch of space is 
utilized. Scientific instruments, books, book-cases, 
writing materials, snow-shoes, clothing of various 
kinds, maps, chairs, tables, beds, and an infinitude of 
tin dishes, all seem to have a place, though the occu- 
pants of the room complain that it is the easiest place 
to lose any thing in they ever saw. This enterprise of 
spending a winter upon Mount Washington was con- 
ceived many years ago by Professors Hitchcock and 
Huntington, and, though of a meteorological charac- 
ter, was adopted by the geological survey of the State. 
Professor Hitchcock assumed the expense, relying 
upon the friends of scientific research and mountain 
exploration to provide the funds by subscription. 
Nearly, though not quite, the whole amount necessary 
to defray the expense has been subscribed. The 
members of the expedition expect no personal remu- 
neration. 





The German army about Paris requires for daily con- 
sumption 148,000 three-pound loaves of bread, 1020 
quintals of rice or barley, 595 beeves or 1020 quintals 
of bacon, 144 quintals of salt, 9600 quintals of oats, 
24,000 quintals of hay, 28,000 quarts of brandy or oth- 
er spirituous liquors. Each army corps, consisting of 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men, receives every ten days sixty 
quintals of smoking tobacco, 1,100,000 cigars for pri- 
vate soldiers, and 50,000 cigars for officers. Nearly all 
this immense mass of supplies has to be brought from 
Germany, a distance of some hundreds of miles, every 
army corps requiring daily the use of five railway trains 
of thirty-two freight cars each. 





Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, has requested permis- 
sion to accompany the first party that passes through 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel by rail. 





Arrangements have been made by the German As- 
tronomical Society to construct a new and complete 
catalogue of all stars of the first nine magnitudes in 
the northern heavens. The work is distributed, by 
zones of five degrees, from eighty-five degrees north 
to two degrees south, to the officers of fourteen ob- 
servatories. Those selected in this country are at 
Cambridge and Chicago. 





“ Our Girls” is the title of a new book by Dio Lewis, 
just published by Harper & Brothers, which contains 
much sensible advice, given in a plain but interesting 
manner. The book will find many readers, for many 
topics are treated concerning which girls and their 
mothers will be glad of information. Dio Lewis dis- 
courses at some length upon the dangers of wearing 
high heels, and the necessity of girls learning to walk. 
He says: 

“The heels of the fashionable ladies’ shoes at the 
resent moment—quarter past three p.m., August 4, 
870—are two inches high, and at the bottom not lar- 

ger than an old-fashioned silver quarter of a dollar, if 


body can remember how large that was. 
wa Need it be ed that this absurd fashion weak- 


jams the toes into the sharp points 
of the boots ? 


“Tf a woman were to walk as much as her health 
requires, with those most unphysiological heels, her 
feet would soon be crippled. 

“How any of you who desire to appear well, to make 
a fine impression, can consent to crawl about, poking 
your chins out, shoulder-blades sticking out, and wig- 
gling yourselves along in that stubby, stumbling way, 
amazes me. 

“ Why, girls, if you were to give one-twentieth part 
as much time to learns to walk as you give to the 
piano, you would add immensely to your attractions.” 





Submarine divers have been employed to explore the 
sunken wreck at New Hamburg in search of bodies. 
It is now believed that the last has been recovered. 
Twenty-two in all are supposed to have lost their lives 
by this railroad disaster. 


Those who have read with pleasure the works of M. 
Michelet will be interested in the description given of 
him, as an old, white-haired man, about seventy-six 
years old. He has a markedly intellectual face, large, 
hollow eyes, deeply sunken, but bright and penetra- 
ting, a small, somewhat bent figure, but with a great 
deal of dignity of bearing. He impresses one at once 
with a sense of great intellectual power and force. 
His conversation is serious and earnest, but at times 
he is sarcastic. His voice is somewhat slow and ac- 
centuated, but when interested in conversation his tone 
becomes more natural. His e, who looks young 
enough to be his daughter, is fair, thoughtful-look- 
ing, pretty woman, with a grand, dome-like forehead 





and regular features, She is eloquent and clever, and, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantage of bad spirite and 
delicate health, great natural gifts and great cultiva- 
tion seem to have united in her to form a true woman. 





Tin-foil has long been used, with excellent effect, as 
& preservative from the air of various substances that 
require such exclusion, especially such as chocolate, 
tobacco, cocoa-butter, etc. Quite recently a new ap- 
plication has been made of it in the preservation of 
lemons, which, as is well known, soon become dry 
and hard when exposed to the air, and ultimately 
parchment-like and covered with mould. The foil 
has the effect of preventing such drying up, and of 
keeping the lemons fresh for an indefinite period of 
time. Oranges may be kept fresh by the same means. 





Telegraphic communication between America and 
Europe evidently is not such a simple thing to be 
maintained as many have supposed. The efforte made 
to repair the Atlantic cable at this season have failed 
in consequence of ice and storms, Probably the work 
must be delayed until warm weather. Meanwhile the 
French cable will be the only dependence. 





A Massachueetts gentleman has invented a fire-es- 
cape which consists of a small rope, the upper end be- 
ing provided with a grappling hook, which can be 
made fast to any projection. This rope runs through 
a slide block, in which operates a friction lever, which 
is controlled by the hand of the operator. To the 
block are fastened a pair of stirrups and a waisi belt. 
The person in descending is in an upright position, 
and can, by pressing upon the lever, which is held in 
the hand, stop short as often as he pleases. 





The war in France has caused the untimely death of 
some promising artists. Among these is Otto Weber, 
who was killed during one of the sorties from the cap- 
ital in January. A fine picture by Weber has been 
on exhibition for some time at Goupil’s gallery, which 
will be studied with peculiar interest. Regnauit, 
who also lost his life in a sortie from Paris, was 
an artist of undoubted talent. He was only twenty- 
four at the time of his death, but had already won the 
highest honor of the French Academy at Rome. One 
of his paintings is now on exhibition in the Academy 
of Design. At the early age of twenty-eight Zamacois 
died at Madrid, whither he went from Paris. He was 
inclined to consumption, and the excitement of the 
war in France was thought to have brought him to an 
untimely grave. He was an artist of great originality, 
strength, and purity, and he stood high in the modern 
school of painters. Many specimens of his work have 
been exhibited in this city. 





English papers state that the executors of the late 
Mr. Charles Dickens (Mr. John Forster and Mr. Dick- 
ene’s sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth) have disposed of the 
author’s entire series of copyrights to Messrs, Chap- 
man & Hall. 





That a social entertainment may be elegant, attract- 
ive, and thoroughly enjoyable without wines and li- 
quors was pleasantly proved by the recent card recep- 
tion given at the residence of Senator Pomeroy in 
Washington. All the arrangements for the evening 
were in the most tasteful and elegant style, and the 
collation served was of the choicest kind. Yet the 
strongest beverages furnished were coffee and lemon- 
ade. Notwithstanding this, the party was esteemed 
one of the most elegant of the season. 





It has been reported that Taglioni, the once-renown- 
ed danseuse, was dead. A later report is that she is 
living luxuriously in her own palace at Venice. 





During the past winter over 125,000 pounds of buf- 
falo meat have been sold in this city. This is sent 
here mostly by a purveyor of bison who hails from El- 
lis City, Kansas. Not long ago a haunch of buffalo 
was regarded as a curiosity in New York city; now a 
regular traffic in it is established. Buffalo meat pos- 
sesses in a marked degree the quality of remaining 
fresh and sweet for an almost unlimited period. 

Vesuvius is in a state of alternate activity and quie- 
tude. But it has recently presented a very brilliant 
spectacle on fine nights, and many foreigners have 
hastened to view it, making the ascent az far as Atrio 
del Cavallo, the grand cone being almost prohibited 
ground. From all indications it is inferred that Vesu- 
vius will for some time present a more or less brilliant 
spectacle before arriving at the grand finale, and trav- 
elers may bend their steps toward Naples with aimost 
acertainty of seeing something worth seeing. The 
new cone which opened toward the north has closed, 
but at the back of it another mouth has opened, and is 
throwing out a lofty column of black smoke. In fact, 
the mountain is in a state of intermittent fever, being 
sometimes almost passive, and at others ejecting smoke 
and stones to a great height. 





Word comes from Paris that “all the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens have been killed except the monk- 
eys; these are kept alive from a vague and Darwinian 
notion that they are our relatives.” 





A few months ao a lady, who had no ambition to 
have her name known as a reformer or professional 
philanthropist, quietly attempted to do something for 
practical temperance in Boston. Through her iustru- 
mentality the “‘Holly-Tree Coffee-Room” was estab- 
lished —a clean, bright, cheerful place for refresh- 
ments—in the neighborhood of dirty grog-shops. A 
branch of holly was set in the window, an engraving 
of Charles Dickens, and other pictures, adorned the 
walls, newspapers were conveniently placed, and mot- 
toes, in clear type, were displayed, of which the fol- 
lowing are a sample: 

“Hot coffee within 
Is better than gin.” 
“Drink hot coffee, and save your cash; 
Drink hot whisky, and go to smash.” 
The lady who established this coffee-house made her 
self responsible for the expenses for one year, and saw 
that the attendants were capable and trust-worthy, and 
that the provisions were of good quality. The place 
is kept by a man heartily interested in the work. The 
prices asked for coffee, tea, bread, meat, and similar 
articles are very low, yet will pay all expenses of the 
establishment. And its influence is being felt. Many 
prefer a clean table, and good, cheap food, without 
liquor, to their former haunts; and many others are 
trying to break away from old habite. 





Lillie Smith, the little Sunday-echool scholar who 
gained a reputation from having committed to mem- 
ory three hundred and sixty-nine verses of Scripture in 





one quarter, is just recovering from brain-fever. 
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In what are called 


‘* fiery” mines they often break open their safety- 


| lamps, either for a little more light, or, in some 
| cases, to light a pipe. In the early days of the 
lamp one great explosion was brought about by 
| & miner who sneered at the anti-explosion inven- 

tion, and purposely destroyed it. Although every 

precaution is taken in ‘‘fiery” mines, backed by 
‘pains and penalties,” the colliers often keep 
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known fiery mines in Wales to ‘‘blast” the coal ; 
thus daily, as it were, defying the grim fiend 


Fire-damp, at whose mandate hundreds of human | 


beings have been swept away in one fell swoop 
of flame, as hot and fierce and deadly as the | 
sudden inburst of forty fiery furnaces. 
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LEAVING THE PIT. 


In illustration of the defective su- | 
pervision in the past, as well as recklessness on 
the part of the men, it was the custom in certain | 


| awful chasm to the dark scene of de; 
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come forth out of the little knot of looker: 
As certain as the peril, there he ‘ede — 
bared arm and breast, ready to swing ica 
e 
A pit village generally consists ao or 
rows of cottages, and often these teneme; —— 
long to the proprietors of the coal-mines na 
Not many years ago a stranger who Rieake s 
invaded such a colony in a good coat, em 
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underground labors in a tub or basket, and have 
been landed on a platform over the pit, from 
which we see three of them descending on an in- 
cline of rough plank. 

The condition of the English miners, though 
greatly ameliorated of late years by humane 
legislation, is one of constant hardship and peril. 
Yet they not only become aecustomed to the or- 
dinary dangers of their work, but frequently run 


| there is nothing to fear from atmospherical | 


private keys to unlock the ‘‘safety-lamp,” and 
do so at the risk of their own and all the other 


breeds contempt of it, and among large bodies 
of men there are always reckless persons. Where 


changes and explosive gases the men work with 


naked candles, and a good deal of the coal is | 


‘* blasted” vith gunpowder, after the manner of 


| courage 
lives in the pit; but familiarity with danger 


The pitman’s perils are onl 

and self-denial 
Though uncouth, vulgar. 
is the very 


'y equaled by his 
in times of danger. 
gar, sometimes a brute, he 
y type of chivalry when the great inci- 
dent of his career comes—the flooded mine, the 
blocked-up shaft, the fiery explosion. Is there 
any act of self-sacrifice needed to save the life 
of another? fs a life wanted? The collier is 
there. You are sure of*your man, He will 


| have needed all his courage. 
‘* Heave half a brick at him,” was not, once 1 
a time, an exaggeration; but in this — 
the pit districts are wonderfully changed. s 
Dissenting minister, the hard-working pars0® 
here and there, the Odd-Fellows’ clubs, meeting: 

| houses, and other kindred institutions have ame™ 
iorated the condition of the miners immensely: 
In many a cottage nowadays you meet W" 
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jard books. The ‘* Pilgrim's Progress” is: 
ane : in some districts. The ‘ beer-shop” is 
ita oe test curse of pit districts, chiefly on ac- 
sah of the wretched liquor, which the beer-sell- 
pee lulterates—thus increasing the thirst 
she drinker, and making him an easy prey to 


or often ac 
*. enemy which takes the reason prisoner. 
the enem) 
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WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, 
LATE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER, NEW YORK. 


Wrutam B. TayLor, whose portrait is given 
on this page, was the son of Joun and SaRAH 
TayLor, and was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
January 28, 1800. His parents removed to New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, when he was quite a 
lad, and he entered the post-office there under 
BERNARD SMITH, postmaster, in the year 1815, 
corved there very acceptably for several years, 
when he was called to the New York Post-office 
by General THEODORUS BaILey, postmaster, 
yho appointed him chief clerk. In those days 
the work was performed by only about six or 
seven persons, and Mr. Taycor, as chief clerk, 
assorted all the mails himself, and the postmaster, 
with his family, lived in rooms in the same house, 
which was what is known as a three-quarter 
house, on the corner of William and Garden 
nea ts (now Exchange Place). The business 
of the office was transacted in the small side of 
said building on the corner till 1826, when it was 
removed, temporarily, to the ‘‘ old school-house,” 
opposite the South Church, until the rooms 
were ready in the Exchange, corner of Hano- 
ver Street and Exchange Place, in 1828. After 
this Mr. Samvet L, GoUVERNEUR was appointed 
postmaster, with Mr. TaYLor as assistant post- 
master, in 1832. By a political strategy, Mr. 
Barnabas Bates was substituted in his place. 
Matters grew so unpleasant that Mr. Taytor, 
with his friend Mr. Witt1am S. Dunnam, noti- 
fied Mr. GouverNeoR that they would leave on 
the Ist December, 1835. Mr. Gouverneur, 
however, prevailed upon them to remain until 
the 15th of the said month, which they did, and 
took their leave on that memorable evening ; but 
before morning they were sent for, the Exchange, 
in which was the Post-office, being on fire, as was 
also a very large district in that part of the city. 
‘They returned to the Post-office Department un- 
til the office was located in the Rotunda, in the 
Park. They then, in 1836, embarked in a legit- 
imate brokerage business, which proved very suc- 
cessful, until at last the numerous failures of 
1537 caused them to suspend. In the mean while 
Mr. J. J. Copprncton had been appointed post- 
master, and tendered the office of assistant post- 
master to Mr. Taytor, which he accepted, and 
held during his term, and continued to hold that 
position under the successive administrations of 
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W. B. TAYLOR, LATE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER OF NEW YORK. 


master to fill the vacancy, in January, 1861, 
holding the position about one year; at the end 
of which time he was succeeded by Mr. ABRAM 
WakKeEmAN, who prevailed upon him to remain 
in the office as his deputy. 


Joun L. Gragam, Ropert H. Morris, W111- 
14M V. Brapy, Isaac V. Fow er, and General 
In the latter part of 1860 Gen- 
eral Dix was called to the cabinet of Mr. Bur 
CHANAN, and Mr. Taytor was appointed pos# 
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REVICTUALING OF PARIS—SHIPPING STORES FROM AN ENGLISH PORT. 


| the devastated provinces around. 
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Prior to the close of Mr. WaKreMAn’s admin. 
istration Mr: Tay or resigned, to enter business 
with his sons in Pine Street. When General P, 
H. Jones was appointed postmaster, he called 
Mr. Taytor back to his old position as assistant 
postmaster, which received the indorsement of 
the entire business community. He continued 
to fill this position until the time of his death, 
to the satisfaction of all who had business at his 
desk. No officer of the department will be so 
sadly missed. His genial smile and pleasant 
words, under the most trying circumstances, 
ever sent the numerous callers away with the as- 
surance that their case would receive his prompt 
attention ; and it can be safely said that through- 
out his very long term of office he was never 
known to give an angry look, or utter an unkind 
word. Mr. 'Tayior wasan honest, hard-working, 
and faithful public servant ; he was kind-hearted 
and benevolent, and for the poor always had a 
dollar. -Among his subordinates he was almost 
idolized. He leaves a widow and large family 
in only moderate circumstances. He died Sun- 
day evening. February 12, 1871, aged seventy- 
one years and fifteen days. : 

The funeral took place on Wednesday. Febru- 
ary 15, at the church on Washington Square, 
Rey. Dr. Hutton’s, of which he was a member, 
which was filled by a great concourse of mourn- 
ers, including a large delegation of Post-office 
officials, Rev. Dr. Hurron offigiated, and Rev. 
Tureopore L. Cur ver assisted, and were list- 
ened to with marked attention. His remains 
were taken to the Marble Cemetery, preparatory 
to their final interment in Greenwood Cemetery. 


FOOD FOR PARIS. 


Tue relief of the extraordinary distress which 
now exists in Paris and other cities of France 
is a duty which humanity imposes upon the rest 
of Europe and America. It is one which the 
Germans, perhaps, are not bound to undertake, 
and could not discharge even if it were incum- 
bent on them. ‘The usages of war prescribe the 
rendering of certain services to the enemy's 
wounded, and to the prisoners you have taken 
from him. But they contain no special precepts . 
applicable to a case like the present, and the 
magnitude of the need is such that no amount 
of aid toward meeting it can be regarded as 
superfluous. It is almost beyond our power to 
conceive the position of a great capital on the 
brink of literal starvation. Paris is at this mo- 
ment an absolute maelstrom in respect of neces- 
sary food. It swallows up every thing that comes 
near it, and yet the gulf yawns as wide as ever. 
Even when the wants of Paris have been sup- 
plied there will remain the enormous distress of 
The opera- 
tions of war, which it has been the principal oc- 
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cupation of many persons to‘read about for the 
last six months, have no fertilizing influence. 
Thev destrov the existing means of subsistence, 
and they prevent the cultivators of the soil from 
making any provision for raising subsistence for 
next season. For many miles round Paris great 
armies have been marching and countermarch- 
ing for weeks together. Even if they had been 
well disposed toward the peasantry, their move- 
ments must have been highly injurious to every 
sort of agricultural industry, and it may be said 
without much danger of contradiction that the 
German troops are not well disposed toward the 
French peasants. 

From this country and England large quanti- 
ties of supplies have been already sent forward 
for the relief of the suffering caused by the war. 
The sketch on page 221 shows the shipment of 
stores for this purpose at an English port. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEAL. 

Very striking is the resemblance which certain 
varieties of seals bear to the human form, Their 
heads, perfectly round and bald, their large bright 
eves, tull of intelligence and tender feelings, their 
full beard on both sides of the face, and their 
broad shoulders give to the upper part of their 
body a startling likeness, such as, in the foggy at- 
mosphere of the Northern seas, and with a predis- 
position to see what people expected to see, may 
very well have led to a sincere conviction that 
thev were human beings. To this must be add- 
ed their merry, playful disposition, and the pecul- 
jar manner in which they hold themselves almost 
perfectly upright when gamboling in the water. 
Naturally harmless, and even timid, they have 
a habit of following the small boats that go on 
shore, and of observing attentively all that is 
done; and if the crew remains longer at one and 
the same place, they become familiar, and fond 
of their company. They learn to know the peo- 
ple living on the shore near their play-ground, so 
that, in Corsica, flocks of them follow the fishing- 
boats, and modestly content themselves with the 
fish rejected after the nets have been hauled in. 
There can be little doubt that this intimacy has 
given vise to an account given by Pliny of a 
scene daily enacted near the town of Mines, in 
southern France; and as here truth and fiction 
meet in striking relation to each other, we insert 
the words of the great naturalist: ‘* At a certain 
period of the year a prodigious number of mul- 
lets make their way to the sea through the nar- 
row month of aswamp called Latera, These fish 
choose the moment of the incoming tide, which 
prevents the stretching out of nets and the taking 
them in vast quantities. By a similar instinct 
they turn at once toward the open sea, and hasten 
to escape from the only place in which they are 
liable to be caught. The inhabitants, who know 
the period of this migration, and enjoy the pleas- 
ure of the sport, assemble on the shore. Specta- 
tors and fishermen, all ery aloud, ‘Simo! Simo!’ 
Immediately the dolphins know that they are 
The north wind carries the sound of the 
voice to them. But whatever it may be, these 
faithful allies never fail to appear at once. One 
might imagine it was an army, which instantly 
takes up its position in the opening where the 
action is to take place. They close the outlet to 
the mullets, who take fright, and throw them- 
Then the fishermen 


needed, 


selves into shallow water. 
surround them with their nets. But the mullets, 
with wonderful agility, leap over them. Now the 
dolphins fall upon them, and, content for the 


moment with having killed them, wait to devour | 


them when the victory is assured. The action 
goes on, and, pressing the enemy closer and closer, 
the dolphins allow themselves to be imprisoned 
with the mullets, and, in order not to frighten 
them into desperate acts, they glide stealthily be- 
tween the boats, the nets, and the swimming fish- 
ermen, so as to leave no passage open. When 
all are taken, they devour those they have killed. 








ly, when all of a sudden the seal raised himself 
out of the water, seized the sailor with his left 
arm, and threw himself with his prey back into 
the waves. He reappeared at some distance, still 
holding the man under his fin, as if wishing to 
display his agility, and then sank once more, leav- 
ing the frightened, sobered sailor to make his way 
back tothe boat. Surely nothing more than one 
such occurrence was needed to give rise to the 
many romances of former ages; if the same even 
had happened in earlier days, the seal would have 
been a beautiful Nereid, who, having conceived a 
passion for the hapless sailor, had risen to take 
him down to her palace under the waves. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


Cuarves Lamp possessed, and possessed in a 
high degree, most of the qualities which distin- 
guished Addison and Montaigne, Cowley and 
Goldsmith. He had wit, he had humor, he had 
imagination, he had a good heart. Add to this 
that he possessed rare powers of observation, a 
quick eye for the picturesque, sympathies that 
covered the whole field of thought and feeling ; 
that he had browsed upon our old English au- 
thors, essayists, poets, and dramatists—Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney, Cowley, Donne, and Isaac Walton, 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher—till he had inade their spirit his own, 
and had colored with their thoughts every fibre 
of his own intellect; that he looked at every 
thing from his own point of view, was free from 
every thing like artifice and cant, and that, pen 
in hand, he jotted down his thoughts in the terse, 
chatty, and suggestive style in which he scribbled 
a note to Manning, or Coleridge, or Barnard 
Barton, at the India House, with clerks chatting 
around him of the price of indigo or the rate of 
exchange in Calcutta, or talked at his own fire- 
side; and we have Elia—the Lilia of our libra- 
ry shelves, and the Charles Lamb of the Temple. 

I have been beating about for a phrase to de- 
scribe the charm of his style. To say that it is 
pleasant, genial, chatty—that it sparkles with epi- 
gram, is intensely personal, rich in paradox and 
fancy—is to say nothing. Itis all his; and yet, 
when you have said this, you feel that, after all, 
you have not hit the exact mark between wind 
and water. There is a soul in Lamb's writing 
which you feel, and yet can not describe by any 
simple expression. Its antique simplicity, its 
mingled gravity and humor, its fantastic turns of 
thought and expression, the sweet and benevo- 
lent spirit that breathes through every sentence, 
even the occasional perversity of the train of 
thought, give the ‘‘ Essays of £lia” a charm 
which, like the charm of his conversation, every 
one feels, and no one can hit off in a characteris- 
tic phrase. How he set himself in opposition to 
every principle of political economy and social 
morality in his chapter on ‘* Beggars!” And 
yet what a halo of sentiment and fancy he throws 


} around the Blind Tobits of the Strand and ! leet 


But knowing that they have labored hard enough | 


to deserve more than a single day’s wages, they 
reappear on the morrow, and not only receive as 
many fish as they desire, but are fed with bread 
soaked in wine!” 

The talents of the seal are manifold, from the 
agility which he displays in catching fish for his 
master to the capacity he has shown in learning 
actually to speak. More than one seal has been 
taught to utter distinetly the word papa, and sey- 


eral animals of the kind are reported to have gone | 


even beyond, and to have pronounced several | 


words at atime. Nor must their love of music 
be forgotten, which is so great that they will rise 
from the water and remain standing nearly upright 
as long as the instrument is played, to which they 
listen with unmistakable pleasure. It is not so 
very long since one of this remarkable race came 
every day for six weeks from the waters of the 
Mediterranean, to take her rest under the divan 
of a custom-house officer in Smyrna. The latter 
had tamed her, and placed a few rough planks, at 
the distance of about three feet from the water's 
edge, under his couch, and on these boards the 
seal loved to rest for several hours, giving vent to 
her delight, oddly enough, in a profusion of sighs 
like those of a suffering man. She ate readily 
the rice and the bread which were offered her, 
though she seemed to have some trouble in soft- 
ening the former sufficiently to swallow it with 
After an absence of several days the af- 
fectionate creature reappeared with a young one 
under the arm, but a mouth later she plunged one 
day, frightened, into the water, and was never 
seen again, 

Nearly about the same time another seal ap- 
peared suddenly in the very midst of the port of 
Constantinople, undisturbed by the number of 
caiques dashing to and fro, and the noise of a 
thousand vessels, with their crews and their pas- 
One day the boat of the French lega- 
tion was crossing over to Pera, loaded with wine 
for the embassador. <A drunken sailor was sit- 
ting astride on the cask, and singing boisterous- 
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Street. You disagree with his theory ; you know 
that theory to be based on a false and mischiev- 
ous conception ; and yet how that theory fits in 
with all Lamb's thoughts and sentiments. There 
is that way of looking at beggars, and you feel at 
once that that is Lamb’s way. He takes a side 
view of beggars, and refuses to trouble himself 
with ‘‘ withering theories of population.” 

Many of Lamb's writings bear marks of the 
file; and it is notorious that he generally wrote 
with great labor. His essays on ‘* Books” and 
on ‘* Poor Relations” are wrought like a piece of 
tapestry ; and yet when we compare even essays 
like these with the best of his letters—those to 
Manning, for instance, which are as terse and as 
rich in thought and whim and fancy as any 
thing that he wrote for the press, and which we 
know were written in the main at his desk in 
Leadenhall Street on invoices and bills of lading 
—it is not easy to say off-hand how much of this 
terseness and compression is the result of labor, 
and how much the consequence of habit. Run 
through the essay on the ‘‘ Superannuated Man,” 
and then turn to his letters to Manning and Bar- 
ton upon his sensations when walking home ‘* for- 
ever.” The letters are superior (infinitely supe- 
rior, to my thinking) to the essay, and his ficti- 
tious ** Life of Liston” falls far below his letters 
to Manning. But of his habits of composition we 
know next to nothing; for he kept no diary, and 
he is curiously reticent in his correspondence with 
his friends about all his compositions, with the 
exception of his sonnets, and they generally speak 
for themselves. But from the hints which he 
drops here and there in his essays and in his cor- 
respondence it is plain that he wrote very slow- 
ly, revised and corrected endlessly, and generally 
preferred to write by candle-light. Extolling the 
invention of ‘‘ long sixes,” in his whimsical essay 
on the fallacy ‘‘ that we should lie down with the 
lamb,” £/ia says he loves to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep by candle-light. ‘‘ By the mid- 
night taper the writer digests his meditations ; 
by the same light we must approach to their pe- 
rus, if we would catch the flame, the odor. It 
is a mockery all that is reported of the influential 
Pheebus ; no true poem ever owed its birth to the 
sun's light. They are abstracted works— 
‘Things that were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes.’ 


Marry! daylight—daylight might furnish the 
images, the crude material ; but for the fine shap- 
ings, the true turning and filing (as mine author 
hath it), they must be content to hold their in- 
spiration of the candle. The mild internal light 
that reveals them, like fires on the domestic 
hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Night and 
silence call out the starry fancies. Milton's 
‘Morning Hymn in Paradise,’ we would hold a 
good wager, was penned at midnight, and Tay- 
lor's rich description of a sunrise smells decided- 
ly of the taper. Even ourself,” Lamb adds, ‘‘in 
these our humbler lucubrations, tune our best- 
measured cadences (Prose has her cadences) not 











unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier watch- 
man ‘blessing the doors,’ or the wild sweep of 
winds at midnight.” 

That he wrote slowly we have his own direct 
acknowledgment in more than one instance. 
Writing to Southey, for instance, when ‘‘ John 
Woodvil” was on hand, Lamb hints his doubt 
whether it will be ever finished ; ‘‘ for,” he says, ‘* I 
am as slow as a Flemish painter when I compose 
any thing.” When writing blank verse, again, 
he complains that he is dismally slow and sterile 
of ideas ; and we have more than one hint as to 
the recasting of his essays, ‘‘I write with great 
difficulty,” he says, when at work upon his re- 
view of ‘*The Excursion” for the Quarterly. 
‘*T can scarce command my resolution to sit at 
writing an hour together.” And his sister, in a 
letter recently brought to light by the Pall Mail 
Gazette, gives us an interesting glimpse of Charles 
Lamb when at work, I believe, upon this notable 
review. ‘‘ Last winter,” she says, writing in No- 
vember, 1814, ‘* my brother being unable to pur- 
sue a work he had begun, owing to the kind in- 
terruptions of friends who were more at leisure 
than himself, I persuaded him that he might 
write at his ease in one of these rooms” (a suit 
of tenantless garrets which they had discovered by 
breaking through the panel of their own apart- 
ments), ‘‘as he could not then hear the door- 
knock, or hear himself denied to be at home, 
which was sure to make him call out, and convict 
the poor maid in a fib. Here, I said, he might 
be almost really not athome. So I put in an old 
grate, and made him a fire, in the largest of these 
garrets, and carried in one table and one chair, 
and bid him write away, and consider himself as 
much alone as if he were in some lodging on the 
midst of Salisbury Plain, or any other wide, un- 
frequented place, where he could expect few vis- 
itors to break in upon his solitude. I left him 
quite delighted with his new acquisition, but in a 
few hours he came down again with a sadly dis- 
mal face. He could do nothing, he said, with 
those bare, whitewashed walls before his eyes. 
He could not write in that dull, unfurnished pris- 
on. The next day,’before he came home from 
his office, I had gathered up various bits of old 
carpeting to cover the floor; and, to a little break 
the blank look of the bare walls, I hung up a few 
old prints that used to ornament the kitchen; 
and after dinner, with great boast of what an im- 
provement I had made, I took Charles once more 
into his new study. A week of busy labors fol- 
lowed, in which I think you would not have dis- 
liked to have been our assistant. My brother 
and I almost covered the walls with prints, for 
which purpose he cut out every print from every 
book in his old library.” And there Lamb spent 
many hours at his desk in the evening. 

His manuscript was precise and clerkly, but 
neither particularly elegant nor fluent. He call- 
ed it a sort of deputy Grecian’s hand, a little bet- 
ter and more of a worldly hand than a Grecian’s, 
but still remote from the mercantile ; and Barry 
Cornwall says Lamb’s hands were wanting in pli- 
ancy, and therefore never good—neither text nor 
running-hand. The manuscript of his ‘‘ Panto- 
mime” in the British Museum is apparently a fair 
copy. It is as neat and legible as his correspond- 
ence. Of his original drafts we know nothing; 
but if he revised his own compositions in the se- 
vere and critical spirit that he dissected Cole- 
ridge’s poems and Barton’s, his manuscript must 
have been as full of alterations and interlineations 
as that of any of his contemporaries ; and that 
was an age when few men wrote—as most men 
do now—currente calamo. 
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AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to an t of the count: 
at the following rates: oar i 





6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts...... -. $9 00 
6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘“ ‘Wameutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


&2~ Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Farnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


M AGIC FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HART MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New York. 


—— tte a 
FOGGAN’S PATENT STIFFENED GOLD 
HUNTING CASE WATCHES are manufactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, are 
warranted for finish and wear equal to the most costly 
SOLID GOLD Watches. Warranted perfect time- 

—aee. 
ac-simile Waltham Patent Levers, $25; Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35; Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20. Chains, most approved styles, 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed C. 0. D., with permission 
to examine, by paying the Express agent charges both 
ways — paying JOHN FOGGAN, Manufac- 
urer, olesale and Retail Dealer, No. 79 Nassa . 
near Fuiton St., New York. ~— a 
ONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Working Steam- 
Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Photographs, 
2 cents a package. Sent every where, postage paid. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


HARVEST OF GOLD: 





THE GREAT SECRETs, 


HOW TO GET RICH, 
HOW TO GET FAT, 
HOW TO PROLONG Liry 


The Most Wonderful Book of the 19th Century, 


50,000 copies ordered before Zing to 
Press, 


THOUSANDS OF CONGRATULATORY LETT Eps 


One old farmer writes, “‘ Thank ! 

FR a fran, boy.” 5 God! your book has 
A r y says, “I never had a ill f 
bought your boa 7 home till fat! 

Another voice, “crying out of the wilderness » « I 
always was a shackling farmer until I got your Gros; 
Secret of Wealth, but now my motto is, Out of ie 
derness. I am making it blossom as the rose, and am 
getting rich, getting fat, and feel ten years youngey 

A young man says, “‘ My fortune is begun: your jy, .); 
has been a ‘ Harvest of Gold’ to me.” ? ben 

Another writes, ‘I have gained twenty pounds,” 

And still another, ‘‘ Your Great Secret has sayed p 
from dyspepsia.” r 

A minister writes, “I do not need my salary raised 
since getting your book.” er 

We are now ag yee to farnish this great work to 
every one. Buy it, and learn what you never kyey 
before ; what the philosophers and sages of old never 
told you; what the alchemist never found: what Ponce 
De Leon never found when he searched for the “ foy,»;. 
ain of youth ;" what your minister can not tell yoy 
nor your lawyer, nor your doctor. ia 

All the information complete in this work. 

Price of single copy, sent to any address, $1 00, or one 
copy free to any one sending us an order for five copies 
for five different persons, at retail price, accompanied 
by the cash. Amos Mason & Co., Book Pub- 
lishers, Old State House, Room 36, Boston, Mass, 


ler 





If you want to know all about 





Its People, History, Climate, Soil, Productions, &., 
read SketcuEs oF SAN Domtnoo, by Randolph Keim, 
late Correspondent of the New York Herald in Sau 
Domingo. One Volume, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1 50, 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers, 


UILDING PAPE? 


OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap-Boards. A nom 
conductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and 5 
makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at | 
than half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 

Samples and circulars sent free by 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


Chicago: or 
B. E. HALE, 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM., M.D. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





A very interesting book by one of our most popular 
authors, full of useful suggestions and valuable in 
formation on hygiene, calisthenics, and physical cdu- 
cation. 


Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, 4 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inangurated a new era in Amer- 
ican education.—N. Y. Independent. 

There is revolution in-his clear-headed enthusiasm. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wis 
better, and happier people. —Haggiet Beecure Sto. . 





(eS Harree & Broruers will send the above w rk 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 


AS 


CK’S fer 


1 rp ) 
Floral Guid? 


Tue First Eprrion or One Hunpren an Firt 
Tuovsann copies of Viek®s Elustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide ‘: |)” 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and \« 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted pape". | 
lnstrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engraving 
and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most_instructive see 
Guide published. A German Edition publishe4, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as raplcly | 
possible, withont application. Sent to all others whe 
order them for Ten Cents, which is not half the 
cost, Address ae, 

JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VW ONDERFUL COMBINATION! EL: 
SIVE TABLET, POCKET MIRROR, A ibs 
PIN CASE. The Hallowell (Me.) Saturday Gaze 
says: “Probably no other invention in the w: 
from size, shape, variety of daily uses, durability, the 
price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is worth t 
price if only to examine as a cnriosity. The parties " “ 
entirely responsible.” One sent free for 25 cents, ‘ 
three for 50 cents, E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. ¥.. {ur 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Baza’. 





idly as 
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9 YOUR OWN PRINTING 








witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for 
the purpose, and second to 
® none for the uve of Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Yuey are most admirably 
adapted for Business Print- 
ing, for Church, Sabbath - 
School, and Society work, and 
, also for Missionary and Edu- 
ot onengges, or for a Village Newspaper 
= iD Omics. Incomparably the best Present 
fora boy or girl. . 
* price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 

i for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
¢ in and colored printing done on the press, to 
Onan WOODS, Mfr., 301 Federal St., Boston, 
BEhe’ c C. Trurston, 16 College Place, New York; 
iow Lupwia, 917 Market St., Phila., 
65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, III. 


D 










Se 





: A.C. KELLOGG, 


J. J. H. GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated Catalogue, containing a list 
ey any new and rare Vegetables, some of which are 

poeg ao i any other catalogue, and all the standard 

vecet a ex of the farm and garden (over one hundred 

which 1 grow ov my three seed farms), with a care- 

fu y selected list of flower seed, will be sent free to all. 
All my seed is sold under three warrants: 

st. Phat all money sent shall reach me. 

Od. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser, 

Tat my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name, 


” J\MES J. H. GREGORY, Maxstenran, Mass. 


WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For STITCH- 
InG, HEMMiING, TUCKING, 
FEtxiIvG, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BInpDING, BRaIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexceiled | 

For particniars address 
Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS W ANTED. CLEVELAND, O, or 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY 
By JOHN ROGERS, 

Comprising over Twenty different Designs, from 
$10 to $28 each. 

" These will be delivered at any railroad station in 
the United States, free of expense, on a of the 
price. Send for Ilinstrated Catalogue and Price-List 
to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pa 


My Annual 





THE NEW 











EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


‘ith one of our presses, and the material accom- 
t, every man can do his own printing, thus 
h time and expense. Circulars containing 
nformation abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
itions, &e., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-hooks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


_ Arr ngements have heen made to furnish CUT 

\PER PATTERNS of the beantifal Paris Costumes 
\ Cis intended shall appear frequently ir Har- 
These Patterns are Graven vo Frr any 
Jj reer, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measnre, and are 


h the 









p 
avin 
' 
n 








er’s Bazar, 


Jreatest aceurac)), TUK NAMES AND DIRKO- 
R PUTTING TOGRTUER BEING PRINTED ON FACT 
SEPARATE PIROY OF ‘TITE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
¥ the most inexperienced, 





ig patterns are now ready: 











; Vol. HT. 

WATTEAT-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 92 

TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ............. 1% 
POMPADOULR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 6 
5 ORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.................. “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... “ 90 

\SANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 

hd. AINED EVENING —_ oo 2 
TRAINED STREET Str OES “ 40 
» UUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 49 
mane wal cividkioct ni; Se “ 44 
coe MIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
DOrkt es tue WALKING SUIT......... 48 
n ULE: BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ a 
eis Vol. IV, 
Pip BASQUE NOUSE DRESS...... . 7 
Capes Smee WRAPTER..,.........0ca0s “ 5 

“OVS WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “a 

™, * 

; rs m | tbliehers Will send either Pattern hy mail, 


cn ay Teceint of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
MEASURE. 7% 
old in Paris, 


for $9 00, 


re same Patterna cost sixti conta 
The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
No natte 
"Shaina ) patte ms separated or exchanged. 
soa > please specify the Number of paper con- 


._. # Suit and send Bust Meas: rs i 
tt ure. Deal 
&t the usual diseconnt, ers supplied 


fens 


GREAT ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE 


GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 
17th Year of its Establishment! 

806 CHESTNUT ST. § 56 N. EIGHTH §r., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Books! New Gifts! New Attractions! 

Wewill send you any book published in the United 
States, with a Gift, on receipt of the Publisher's price. 


Order any book you may desire, and it will be 
romptly forwarded, with a Gift. 
Our complete Classified Catalogue 
Sor 1871 just issued. 
SEND FOR IT! SEND FOR IT!!! 





GENTS WANTED 
every where—large profits— 

to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the tin- 
r and thumb while sewing. 
Jith it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular maiied free 
on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 


5g gsssssssgs 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now pre tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or_for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from S0c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business, ys and girls ee-n nearly es much as men. 
That ell whosee this notice may send their eddress, and test the 
business, we make this unpersileled offer: To such es are not 
wellsatisfed, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The Peop’e’s Litercry Companion— 
one cf the largest end best family newspapers published—!l 
sentfree by mzil. Reader, if you want permenent, profitable 
work, address F, C. ALLEN & CO., Auguata, Maine. 











$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven vears, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
PERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


W=- WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of 330 per Week and expenses, or allowa 
large commission, to seil our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
rs MEN, WOMEN 
$5 TO $10 PER DAY. Bois. GIELs 


Bit engage in our new bu.iness make 








m to 

10 per day in their own localities. Full particu- 
rs and insiructions sent free by meil. These in 
need of permznent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GzrorGs Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








WE WILL PAY 
A Gznts a salary of $35 per week, or allow a 


large commission to sell our new inventions. 
Address J. W. Frink & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 


$30 SALARY PER WEELG, andexpenses, 
Add 





to sell our new and useful dixcoveries. 
ress B. SWEET & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
Srarrorp M'r’e Co., 


M 0) N af 66 Fulton St., New York. 


$2 50° Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Dun’t fail to secure Circular and 





Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 














WO year to introduce an article that sells in every house. 
Address, with stamp, 8. GrtLiLan», Pittsburgh, Pa. 


300 A month and expenses to good canvaseers, 
e Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


—_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metoprons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments, 


Ro, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 
PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Supporters, Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, comfortable, 
Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 











WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 

bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
and gentleman. Needed by all. In elegant gilt case, neat. 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; 12 for $2, by addressing 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








1 Jann Frowrr, Freer, 
FRESH GA RDE Hers, Terre anpSurcrn, 
AND Everareren Sreps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5.00, 
Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, Cuesrrr Corn- 
ty Mam™oru Corn, and Atsikk Clover. Sample 
packages sent free to Farmers; also a copy of the 
Amertoan Srocx Jorvrvat, by inclosing stamp to 
N.P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 














IRST PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1S70. 
Microsoorrs, \ Illustrated price-list and cata- 


Maaie Lanterns. logues free to any address. 
T. A. MeAnseren, Optician, 49 Naseen St. N 


7! Th h os 
PRINTERS pore ick 





ler Composition. 
jpe $2-230 W. 
Monroe, Cutcaco 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


- —_ 
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No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
glish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much .o diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ““Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines,— Nation. 


eee anise CO ge | HARPER'S. PERIODICALS, 











EEKEY. 
MIS OURR TS pene ENOTES 

DLPUANAL gp Civ 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. ‘Uvhe spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style. —Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 











Free from all political and sectarian discnssion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, hushand, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—PaAil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied’ a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the snbscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also containe stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 





Tarren’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harvrr’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


THarrvenr’s Macazinr, Harper's Wrexry, and Hanrrr's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

' An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexey, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copries for $20 W, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
2 cents a veur, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the vear. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to vive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harven & Brovitens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treus ror Apventisine In Harren's Perroproars. 
Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
2950: Quarter Page, #150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 0 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


| $125 per Line—each insertion. 


FREE Try samples of onr great #1 Weekly. —— Paes res 
TheGAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine. Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE BEST PENS 


Ever yet mace. Only $1 50 a 
yross, One dozen samples sent 
y mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address the Wasurna- 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ton Mzpauiionx Pen Co., N. Y. 











Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on r-veipt of the price. 





OUR GIRLS. 


By D ow 
Cloth, $1 Sv. y Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologiet. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards, Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young ava Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management «f Apples. By Sereno Epwarrs 
Topp, Author of “ Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. , 


12mo, 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Westgrn Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldaa, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Groror Raw inson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50, F 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-Schov! 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Aiurerr Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,” ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Rx- 
planatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Designed for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Bible-Clas+es, By Ausert Barnes, Author of “ Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” “‘ Notes on 
the Psalms,” &c. New Edition, Revised and Im- 
proved. Maps and Ilnstrations. 12mv, @loth, $1 50. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 bv. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
rorp Home, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

BEECHER'’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. . Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Aunort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows," &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$2 00, 

SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF TIE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourer, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High Sch. 1, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. i6mo, Fiexible 
Cloth, 90 cents, as 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leown Brant. Edited and adapted by Panwer 
Guimore, With 117 Dinetrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Edition Ready.) 

AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTULY MAG 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Yoilnmes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. as 

ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Annort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolation,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120, (Uni 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Tuatrated Histories.) 





PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. Il. Kwnaronnurs.- Heese, 
M.P. Iiinstrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Part. 
Dv Cuatuie. With numerons Miustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. a 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gortu.a Counter. — Wi» Lire. — 
Lost in tur Junoir.—My Artnet Kinonom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00, 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life: to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sei 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By Atexanprer Wincue.t, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, Author of “ A Geologicai Chart,” and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. With Lllus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUSLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 





EARS DENE. By R. E. Franctiion. §vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


DAISY NICHOL. 
cents. 


By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMRLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trows.ore, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right,” &c. T- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mire, Anthor 
of “The Dodve Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00, 


A SIREN. By T. Avotrurs Trow.orr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trot vorr, Anthor of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &e., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES —GRAPES? By Mrs. Evoarr, 
Author of * The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 














IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Coun. 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


te” Harrrr & Brornens will send either of the above 


tcorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE MONOPOLIST’S SONG — ‘‘Oxn! How 1s Tuat ror Hic?” 





"A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


The Knox Fruit Farm 
Nurseries, 


With Price-List for Spring of 1871, being a very 
valuable treatise on Small Fruit Culture, will be 


sent to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. 


CATALOGUE (No. 2) of FLOWERS 


sent for 5 


R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. KNOX, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Something New 


For MILKMEN, &c.: 


lron-Clad MILK CAN, 


FOR SALE by all Tinners. 
IRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 DEY ST., N.Y. 


HARD-W0OOD 


BOARDS AND VENEERS. 


Especial attention is called to our 


HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 
NUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


dust to hand and unusually choice. 
Also on hand our usual complete assortment of 
PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


cents. 





Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York. 
Factory, Nos. 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 









THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
~A\ WITH THE 
Ag Green: ‘lea Flavor. 
ey) WARRANTED 
ail . TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 


NEW YORK WATEHE fp. 
ARE THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 

; Factory, Springfield, Mass, 
POLLAK & SON, 


_  Mannfacturers of 
Gennine MEERSCHAUM GOODS, 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 

Retail Store, 27 John St., 
middle of the block, 
Send for Circular. 


Asx To Stz Tuem 





BISHOP & RHEIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 
and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 

CORAL JEWELRY. 


LAST CHANCE > 


TO SEE 


WHAT $5 WILL DO. 


The Saie of Shares in the 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


will be continued until April 2ist, 1871, when Grand 
Prizes to the Value of 
TvYy 


$95,000!!! 


will be distributed to the Shareholders. 
SHARES only $5, 


with which each purchaser receives at once a superb 
Steel Engraving or a Chromo. 


An opportunity not to be lost of obtaining 


A Wome or Portune’ 
Address or call for particulars, 


J. C. DERBY, General Manager, 
177 BROADWAY, New York, or AUGUSTA, Ga. 








THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. M. co., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
se Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 





out Letters Patent are advised to 

counsel with the Editors of the 

rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 
"heir American and European Patent Agency is the 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address 


PAT FN TS IN VENTORS who wish to take 

Screntiric American, who have 
most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 





LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Institute at Claverack, Columbia Co. 

N.Y. For both sexes. 8 t Prof Ss an 

Teachers. Nine De ments, Term opens April 3. 

Address Rev. INZO FLACK, A.M., President. 
OA beautiful Cann Cass eontaini: 











F or 75 52 Cards, 
Meares Surtees Seintey Sud cums by retarn mall, pro 
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HARVEY FISK. 


continent. 


as before. 


Bourses of Europe. 


to investors or others at daily quotations. 


interest, and save from 15 to 18 per cent. for reinvestment, while their security remains 


They are dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, and at several of the more impo 


[Marcu 11, 187) 


A. S. HATCH 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIEs 
9 


No. 5 Nassau St., New Work, February 3, 1871, 


The Six Per Cent. Gop Bonps of the Centrat Paciric Rattroap Compaxy have an 


established character which renders them especially desirable for inyestments. 


They are based on one of the most important and valuable railroad lines in the world 

? 

fully completed, amply equipped, and already earning large revenues, which must increase 
enormously with the growth of the country it traverses, and the development of trade with 


Japan, China, and Australia, a large portion of which must find its way across the American 


Holders of Five-Twenty Bonps (which are liable to be funded at a lower rate of interest 


within a short time) may exchange them for Centrat Paciric Bonps, bearing the same rate of 


as reliable 


Ttant 


We have introduced them into our regular business upon the same basis as Government 


Bonds, and buy and sell them as freely at current market rates, and are prepared to furnish them 


We buy and sell Government Bonds, Gold, and Coupons; execute orders in Miscellaneous 
Securities at the New York Stock Exchange; make collections; receive deposits, subject tc 


check at sight; allow ‘interest on balances, and do a general Banking business, 


FISK & HATCH. 





11! JOURNAL OF PHONOGRAPHY 


1} for March. 15 cents. About Isaac Pit- 
man. Se.r-Instevotor in Short-Hand Re- 
porting, $100. Burns & Co., 33 Park Row, N.Y. 


ILD OATS has a Larger Circulation 


than all the comic papers 
combined. No, 13 contains, among other 
splendid hits, “Soft Soldering Congress,” 
“Justice in New York,” eager of Plymouth 

urch,” ‘Liederkranz Ball,” ‘That Sleigh 





Chi 'y : Zz 9 
” and local hit, ‘‘ The Barber's 
; Cia” ee Scld by all Newedealere, or 
send 10c. to Winosus.t. & Buaxz, 118 Fulton St., N. Y. 








TIME IS MONEY! 
A Waltham Watch 


WILL GIVE YOU 
A GREAT DEAL OF TIME FOR A 
VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beantifully 
illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly printed 
on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to any one 
who will send us their address, and it will be found very 
interesting to both Watch Wearers and Watch Buyers. 
With it we send our descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List of Waltham Watches. It will afford us pleasure 
to send them to every reader of Harper's Weekly. 

Address (no stamps required for return postage), 


HOWARD & CO., 


865 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEBRUARY 1st. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
Many more . Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his nts possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs: Harrar & Brotuens, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, qrergetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 

















GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties ingnire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


eNom ERT SOW 
Gc. BEN Cae 7oS ut 
>BOOTS & SHOES+ 











GENTS WANTED ($225 A MONTH) b 
the AMERICAN KNITTING mA. 


BALL, BLACK, & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham Watches, 


and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 

These Watches greatly excel any oth- 
ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 











CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





46,000 


Now in Use. 


| No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


gm Send for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


rele) 5 ae 
| Z % E AST, Bee 


Address 





POwpER - 


TRY 1T, SOLD BY GROCERS: 


“NILSSON ELASTIC. 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garte! 
ever worn—combining healthfulness and econom) 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Ang 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (*! 


ver plated) sen aid, on receipt of 30 cts. Address 
8. Bridgeport, Conv. 


4 








t, pre 
all orders to the Werix WIRE C 


, 


$732 in 3l DAY 


Made by one Agent, selling Sitvenr's Broom. 100,0€' 
in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and A - 
Agriculturist. One County for each Agent. Prices 1! 
duced. C. A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), 0 & 
Jine celebrated HOME SHUTTLE wa tg 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes th 
| “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is ful 
| licensed. The best.and cheapest family SHN- 
ing Machine in the market. Address + A 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; 41" 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, *°- 

tian am 


a ithCATARRH 
HORRIBLE ! thirty years, and was cored 
six = bya siaple vemel y. The s zeceint wi 
sen free, to ic . 
Rev. K v. MEAD: Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York 
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BEFORE THE MASQUERADE—SELECTING A COSTUME.—[Stze Pace 226.) 
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THE DARK WOOB. 

Upon an eve I sat me down and wept, 
Because the world to me seemed nowise good ; 
Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 
The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 
Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood: 
I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 
Or if it mocked my grief, that bitter eve. 


Then ’twixt my tears a maiden did I see, 
Who drew anigh me o’er the leaf-strewn grass, 
Then stood and gazed upon me pitifully, 
With grief-worn eyes, until my woe did pass 
From me to her, and tearless now I was ; 
And. she, ‘mid tears, was asking me of one 
She long had sought unaided and alone. 


Ilim- I knew not of, and she turned away ; 
Into the dark wood; while my own great pain 
Still held me there, till dark had slain the day, 
And perished at the gray dawn’s hand again. 
Then from the wood a voice cried, ‘* Ah, in vain, 
in vain I seek thee, oh, thou bitter sweet! 
In what lone land are set thy longed-for feet ?” 


Then I looked up, and lo! a man there came 
From ‘mid the trees, and stood regarding me; 
And once again my tears were dried for shame ; 
But he cried out, ‘‘Oh, mourner, where is she 
Whom I have sought o'er every land and sea? 
I love her, and she loveth me, and still 

We meet no more than green hill meeteth hill.” 


With that he passed on sadly, and I knew 
That these had met, and missed, in the dark night, 
Blinded by blindness of the world untrue, 
That hideth love, and maketh wrong of right. 
Then ‘mid my pity for their lost delight, 

Yet more with barren longing I grew weak; 
Yet more I mourned that I had none to seek. 


SELECTING A COSTUME. 

Tue illustration on the first page of our Sup- 
plement tells its own story. An elegant of the 
period wishes to appear at the masquerade of the 
Arion or Liederkranz as the fascinating courtier 
of CHArves IL., or, it may be, as the represent- 
ative of the Merry Monarch himself; therefore 
he visits one of the many stores which the balls 
of the above-named societies appear to have 
called into existenee, where he is seen trying on 
a mantle of velvet and gold lace over the more 
serviceable, if less graceful and costly, dress in 
which he daily promenades Broadway. 

One is naturally led to ponder on the amount 
of effort necessary to maintain decently, even 
for a few hours, a character such as RocHESTER 
or SepLey. From whence produced the play- 
ful fancy and the somewhat broad humor with 
which the court of the second CHARLEs is cred- 
ited? Are these rented as accessories with the 
costume? Are the gay gibes and flowery con- 
ceits returned to the costumer as fresh as when 
given out, and then are they packed away in 
Javender .and brown paper for the use of the 
next customer ? 

Which of the many masks hanging from the 
wall shall be considered in keeping with the vel- 
vet cloak, slashed doublet, and flowing locks of 
the Whitehall gallent? Will the assumed char- 
acter be thrown aside as easily as the mask, and 
left hanging to the wall? With what feeling 
will the gay CHARLEs or Rocuester, after flirt- 
ing with some Nett Gwynne or Duchess of 
Portsmouth until four o'clock in the morning, 
open his ledger or his law-book at.ten o'clock ? 

These and many other questions are suggested 
by this admirable illustration. 


ROGER WILSON’S GHOST. 


Revnen WILSON stood in the doorway of his 

store long after the last customer had departed. 
tehind him were. displayed, in the glow of.two 

kerosene lamps, rows of bottles too frequently in 
demand, boxes of tea, piles of dry-goods, and 
ther innumerable and diversified belongings of 
a country grocery. 

Before hima was stretched the beautiful bay, 
which juts in from the Sound, and gives to Port 
Jetferson its chief glory, and world-wide celebri- 
ty asa boat-building locality. 

From this place the yacht Wanderer went off 
on her wild cruise, and here are to be found the 
bravest, bardiest, and roughest men that Long 
Island can produce. 

It was a cold, clear night, late in the year, and 
the masts of many vessels stood out in bold relief 
against the steel-gray back-ground, looking like 
phantom ships; while the plash, plash of the 
waves on the shore sounded distinct and solemn 
in the else unbroken silence of the night. The 
winter had been an unusually mild one; there 
was po hint of snow in the air, and vessels were 
continually arriving and departing, and keeping 
up their intercourse with the outside world. The 
lights that had gliinmered here and there from 
numberless windows went out one by one, like 
stars in a lower firmament, and darkness settled 
down upon the sleeping village. 

Renben appeared as if in a dream; and stand- 
ing there in the doorway, his arms rigidly locked 
on his breast, his crisp locks forming an ebony 
crown around his brows, he seemed like another 
Pheseus awaiting his commission from the gods, 
At times his eyes were fixed upon the bay, shin- 
ing clear and unruftted in the starlight, and 
again his gaze would wander to a cottage nest- 
ling against the opposite hill-side, where Janet 
Barnaby had lived aud labored for these many 
vears, 

But Reuben is conscious that he has been 
standing, statue-like, for about an hour in the 
frosty air; and so he finishes putting up the shut- 
ters, blows out the lights, puts a few wet ashes 
on the fire, and turns in to his bunk of a bed- 





room, ‘That bedroom would have made you 
smile. It was a receptacle for all the odds and 
ends that are apt to collect themseives together 
in the transactions of trade, and were particular- 
ly heterogeneous on account of the mixed char- 
acter of the stock that aye supplies a coun- 
try grocery. There were old boxes thrown up 
in one corner, unsalable rat-traps, boat - hooks, 
and grappling-irons in another; while bits of 
sail-cloth, tarred ropes, and tarpaulin were scat- 
tered over the floor without any regard to order 
or picturesque effect. 

Just behind the door was Reuben’s bed—a long, 
narrow chest, which had done service as a sailor's 
kit, and had Leen consigned to Reuben in part 
payment of a iong-standing debt. It was a very 
convenient affair, differing from the usual style 
of sleeping accommodations in that it was taken 
to pieces every morning, and put in shape again 
at bedtime. It was but little trouble to open 
the lid, and take from the capacious hold the 
small mattress, pillow, and bed-clothes that were 
stored therein; and on this hard couch Reuben 
Wilson passed into Sunday through the Straits 
of Dreamland. 


He had been thinking of Roger all day, his 
brother Roger, whose slight request he had re- 
fused, and so made himself miserable for life ; 
and as he lapsed into sleep it all came up before 
him, and he could almost hear Roger's voice 
urging him, as he had done that distant but nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten day, 

‘* Come, Reuben, we must take this yacht over 
to Bridgeport ; it is promised this week.” 

‘I say Iwon't. It’s no fit weather to go, any 
way, and to-morrow ‘ll do just as well.” 

‘* To-morrow won't do as well for me, Reuben, 
for I have leave to go with Janet to West Mead- 
ows on Thursday. ‘Tuthill says he can spare 
me, and Janet needs a holiday.” 

**SodoI. Tuthill favors you and Janet more 
than is fair. I swear I won't go to-day to please 
any of you!” 

‘* Well, then, I must go alone, I suppose.” 

It was not a great undertaking, to be sure, 
Bridgeport lying directly opposite; and Roger 
could return in the packet, which would make 
her semi-weekly trip to Port Jefferson the next 
day. 

Reuben was not often in the sulks; and, per- 
haps, if Roger had not mentioned Janet's name, 
there would have been no controversy whatever. 
But Reuben was jealous of his brother, and the 
temptation was too great for him to resist using 
his influence against their anticipated pleasure. 

So Roger went across the Sound alone. He 
was not so good a sailor as his brother Reuben, 
though full as honest and reliable; and, having 
the work to do, set about doing it at once with 
unflinching determination. But days passed, 
and he did not return, -The yacht drifted back 
into the harbor bottom-side up; and after the 
first excitement occasioned by his disappearance 
had subsided, Roger Wilson slipped out of his 
place among his comrades as if a whirlwind had 
seized him. Late in the night and early in the 


| dawn Reuben Wilson watched and waited for 


the return of his brother—the brother he had 
murdered; for was it not equivalent to murder 
to allow him to cross the Sound alone in a toy- 
boat? He might just as well have gone with 
him as not, and would have done so but for 
that devilish feeling at his heart that prompted 
him to edo Satan’s own work. Out to the bar 
every chance he got, searching in every hole and 
corner for some vestige of the lost one, any thing 
that would do away with this dread uncertainty. 

But there was nothing. The waves went sing- 
ing their requiem over the departed, dancing and 
flashing their mocking radiance in the face of 
every mourner, and they brought no message of 
hope or forgiveness to Reuben Wilson. Janet 
came often to him for consolation, but he had 
none to give her. The sight of the girl almost 
crazed him, and he wondered that she didn’t die 
then and there. He could weep over her grave, 
and plant roses and evergreens around it, but it 


| was no relief to his agony to see her moving 


about like a half-dead woman. And she always 
wanted to talk about Roger when she saw him, 
and would come down to the shore where she 
knew she would find him, and motion him to sit 
down beside her on a bit of mast, and then go 
over all the scenes in which she and Roger had 
participated. 

She had the bluest eyes out of heaven, had 
Janet Barnaby, and the sweetest smile that ever 
rippled over mortal cheek ; and when she rested 
her head on her hand, and gazed away and 
away where the sky leaned down to kiss the sea, 
one could almost fancy that the harbor’s mouth 
was one of the celestial gateways through which 
her spirit passed to hold converse with angelic 
ones, 

And she always talked of Roger as if she could 
see him standing there at the entrance of the bay, 
and had frequently asked Reuben if those we 
loved and lost so strangely never came to tell us 
they were dead. 

Reuben would sometimes shut his ears, so as 
not to hear her go on in this terrible way; it 
half crazed him, and he didn’t know what he 
might be tempted to do. 

But Janet had other sorrows to meet, in the 
death of her father and mother, and for a while 
forgot to disturb the ashes under which was 
burning the memory of her logt love. She went 
out to service in Captain Tuthill’s family ; and as 
there were young people in the house, and fun 
and frolic going on continually, she soon recovered 
her spirits, and was as young and gay as any one. 

Reuben had lost his taste for ship-building. 


There was not excitement enough about it; and 
so he opened a store, and found plenty of cus- 
tomers among the sea-faring men who frequent- 
ed the place, or were resident there. 





Five years had passed since Roger went out 
of the bay into eternity—five long years! 
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Reuben had never married, for he would mar- 
ry no one but Janet, and Janet declared she 
wouldn't have himn ; and so he waited year after 
year, hoping to overcome her prejudices. 

a ‘t marry, Reuben—I don’t feel free to 
do so. How would we feel if Roger should ever 
come back ?” 

** Roger wasn’t the sort of man to stay away 
five years, and then come back. Do be reason- 
able, Janet; Roger would much rather see you 
my wife than the wife of a stranger.” 

‘**T don’t know about that,” said Janet, shak- 
ing her head rather incredulously ; “‘ I'm not so 
certain.” 

** Roger knew you were jealous of him; and 
so it’s all useless, Naat can’t, and I won't ;” 
and with that she went back to the knife-scour- 
ing which Reuben’s case had interrupted. 

** How queer some women are!” soliloquized 
Reuben, sauntering home by the shore road. 
‘*Captain Many's widow married before the year 
was out; and Selina Brewster, who went into 
fits when she heard of the loss of the White 

Ji, went off on the next trip of the Mary J. 
ulse as Captain Ed's wife ; and what a talk was 
made of it! Buthere’s that Janet, who, because 
she has’nt seen the grave dug and the tombstone 
set up, feels herself just as much a married wo- 
man as Captain Beebe’s wife, and more, perhaps, 
for they do say some hard things about the cap- 
tain.” But neither Reuben’s entreaties nor the 
solicitations of half the marriageable men in Port, 
changed the resolution of Janet Barnaby. 

**Tf Roger was dead I should know it,” was 
what she said confidently to herself, and what 
kept hope alive in her heart, when it had died 
out in every one else’s. 


Through all these experiences did Reuben 
Wilson travel in his excursion through dream- 
land, and very restless and uneasy were his slum- 
bers in consequence. It seemed to him as if all 
the graves in the place were opened, and their 
fleshless occupants had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to torment him. They danced in- 
side the chest on which he was lying; they took 
possession of his property ; and every red herring 
and tenpenny nail, every cork-screw, gimlet, and 
cheese-knife—in fact, even the empty baskets and 
bits of sail cloth—seemed to be animate with life, 
and came to whisper in his ear, with mockings 
and menaces unendurable. 

And he was so powerless to resist them! He, 
with the muscles of a Titan, to match against 
their puny strength! But, try as he would, he 
could never succeed in dispelling them; they 
eluded his grasp, and sat grinning at him as if 
they enjoyed his discomfiture. 

And then they all resolved themselves into one 
shape—a tall gigantic form, whose breath exhaust- 
ed all the air in the room; and Reuben thought 
he gasped for breath, and looked up beseeching- 
ly, only to encounter the face of his brother 
Roger. 

He wanted to shriek, but something held him 
by the throat; and he could only look in those 
eyes which held his own by a cruel power; and, 
looking thus intently and longingly, he was con- 
scious that the figure became more and more 
indistinct, and when he was able to articulate— 
**Roger!”—which he did with all the intensity 
of feeling he could command—it disappeared al- 
together, and Reuben was alone. ‘The first gleam 
of the morning sun was working its way through 
a chink in the shutters ; the room was in the same 
disorderly condition, to which he had been so long 
accustomed that any change therein would have 
been at once unhomelike and unwelcome. He 
was glad to be awake—glad to escape from the 
horrid net-work of dreams into the security and 
peace afforded by the daylight. After the reac- 
tion from the perturbation of the night, when he 
had prepared and eaten his breakfast of salt 
mackerel, and cleared out his store, he began to 
feel in better humor than he had been for some 
time. 

He whistled and sang, and waited cheerfully 
on the few customers who strolled in during the 
morning ; for the schooner James L, Bogert had 
come in during the night, or rather in the early 
dawn, and the crew were anxious to stretch their 
legs, and enjoy a stroll on shore and in the com- 
pany of their old companions. At nine o'clock 
Reuben put up the shutters, for it was Sunday, 
and he had been invited to dine with some 
friends, where Janet was expected to spend the 
evening. He was sure of Janet now, and he 
wanted dreadfully to go round by Captain Tut- 
hill’s and tell her what he had seen in the night. 
It would convince her—he was sure it would; but 
perhaps it would be as well to wait until evening, 
when he could see her alone, and where her agi- 
tation would not be remarked. So he strolled 
along the upper road, instead of going by the 
beach, and amused himself selecting a location 
for the heuse he would build when Janet gave 
her consent to be his wife. 

** Reuben is like his old self,” said John Mor- 
gan to his wife, by whose fireside, later in the 
day, Reuben was cracking his jokes and drinking 
cider. ‘*I don’t know when I've seen him so 
chipper.” 

** Not since my time,” said Maria Morgan, she 
who was Maria Beardsley—‘ not since my time, 
I reckon; for we girls used to call him old por- 
cupine ever so long ago.” 

** Well, but he didn’t used to be hedgehoggy 
at all. It all came of Roger's disappearing so 
suddenly, and him feeling as if he’d sent him to 
judgment ; though it’s all nonsense, There wasn’t 
a blow struck, ‘cept what goes with a hasty word ; 
and if Roger would and Reuben wouldn't, I don’t 
see as either’s to blame.” 

“* Well, Roger was more to my fancy,” said 
Maria, from the corner of the milk-room, where 
she was setting away the clean dishes, ‘* though 
I don’t know that I'd be such a ninny as Janet 





feorve A home of — own is better than 
any body else’s house, anda husband above ground 





is enough sight better than a lover j 
of the sea.” eaten 

** Well is—” 8 phi ; 
p Mang anet is—” began the less Philosophic. 
** Janet! exclaimed the wife, seeing thar 
young woman standing in the doorway 

“That's » fact!” said John Morgan, } 
whether in response to his wife's remark or his 
own conclusion it might be difficult to determine 

Reuben thought he would wait to see J 
alone ; he would go over home with her, anq th “ 
would be a good opportunity. But Janet appeared 
so bright and smiling, so much more gracious jy 
manner than she had been of late, that hic i 
patience overcame him, and he decided to a 
his ghost-story part of the evening's entertain. 
ment. 

He was more inclined thereto by the knowl 
edge that both John and Maria favored his su i. 
and might possibly influence Janet more than he 
would be able to do unaided. 

They sat around the stove, the two women on 
one side, the two men on the other, sometimes 
having duets of chat, and occasionally uniting 
in an uproarious quartette. And how the smiles 
did chase over Janet's face! and how bright her 
eyes shone! It did one’s eyes good just to lok 
at her. : 

**Now we'll have a ghost-story,” said John 
Morgan, ‘‘ just by way of variety. uben, you're 
up head ; you take the lead.” 

** Well, I will,” said Reuben, promptly, only too 
glad of this easy way of introducing his ight 
adventure. 

*“T saw a ghost last night.” 

**Last night!” exclaimed John; “that’s too 
new. Give us one that’s a little further off. or | 
shall fancy he hasn’t found his right resting-place 
yet.” 
**Oh no; we'd rather have a fresh one,” said 
Maria; ‘‘ wouldn't we, Janet?” to which Janet 
acceded ; and as there were two against one. and 
the women in the majority, Reuben began his 
ghost-story. 

** Roger is surely dead,” said Reuben, as he 
finished the recital. 

** Certain sure,” said John Morgan. 

“T never doubted it,” said Maria. ‘‘I think 
Reuben has made himself needlessly unhappy.” 

Only Janet was silent. 

“If any body has suffered, that man is Reuben 
Wilson ; and I think it’s high time he had his re- 
ward.” 

Reuben looked over at Janet, but her eyes were 
on her lap, and for the first time he noticed she 
wore a ring on the third finger of her left hand. 

‘* What did it mean ?” 

** Janet, why don’t you speak?” asked Maria 
Morgan, coming back from her mental examina- 
tion of the subject. ‘‘ Don’t Reuben’s dream con- 
vines you that Roger went into eternity five years 


**No, it don’t,” replied Janet. ‘* I saw Roger 
myself last night, or, rather, early this morning,” 
she added, hesitatingly. 

‘* Saw Roger yourself, Janet !” exclaimed Reu- 
ben, springing from his chair, and seizing her fu- 
riously by the arm—‘‘ saw Roger yourself! and 
won't believe it, when you declared it only need- 
ed this to convince you ?” 

“*T said—let go of my arm, Reuben !—I sai 
if Roger was dead, I should know it; 1 have «i- 
ways said so, and I say it now.” 

** But if his ghost appeared to you, as it did to 
me—” 

Before Janet could answer there was a loud 
knock at the door—an imperative knock, that 
startled John and Maria Morgan, and made Reu- 
ben’s knees strike together. 

Only Janet was calm, and she opened the door. 
It was a tall, athletic fellow, wrapped in a heavy 
grayish shawl, and his eyes shaded with a broad- 
brimmed hat, who stood on the threshold await- 
ing an invitation to enter. 

**Come in,” said Janet, taking upon herself 
the rites of hospitality the others felt incapable 
of offering—‘‘come in; this is a wintry night, 
and no one can refuse you a seat by the fire ;” 
and she sat him a chair close by her own. 

** Reuben,” she went on, as if there had been 
no interruption in their talk, ** I didn’t say | saw 
a ghost last night, but I saw Roger Wilson—and 
this is he!” and she hid her head upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘*Roger!” gasped Reuben, ‘‘my brother!” and 
laying his head upon the table beside him, he wept 
out his joy, his grief, his disappointment. 

Roger was the first to speak, and break the si- 
lence that was becoming really painful. 

‘*T am very sorry you blamed yourself so much, 
Reuben. It was all my own fault; and had | 
died, my ghost would never have come to accuse 

you of murder. But I was picked up and taken 
to the West Indies, being too far gone to tell any 
thing about myself for several weeks. When I 
got well I saw a chance to make something ; and! 
hadn’t the courage to come back to Port Jefferson 
without a cent in my pocket, and no strength in 
my back. So I went to California, and picked up 
considerable, and then made up my mind to se 
after Janet. I know I might have written; but 
I am no hand at talking on paper, and the only 
way to be happy was to keep Janet out of 1) 
mind.” 

“Yes,” said Maria Morgan, giving vent to her 
growing indignation, ‘*‘that’s just the way with 
you men! If I was Janet, rd send you back to 
Halifax, to pay you for the five years of mise!) 
I'd spent on your account.” : ; 

‘* Hush, Maria,” expostulated the milder Jol. 
“Hush? It’s no time to hush, A women 
may as well speak her mind; and I do say —_ 
Reuben Wilson deserves Janet far more than coe 
Roger.” ; 

‘That may be,” said Janet, blushing and smil- 
ing ; ‘‘but I forgave Roger, and—we were ™4! 
ried this morning.” 

“‘ Married! Whew!” exclaimed John Morgu), 





nearly upsetting the table in his astonishment. 
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“ ied, indeed ?” said the practical Maria ; 
Pg oe: the business. Reuben, the milk 
willed, sure; and I'm glad of it, for now may- 
* , see that there's somebody else in Port 
Jefferson quite as good as Janet Barnaby—Wil- 
net I mean. Come, then; as our ghost turns 
yeh 1 flesh and blood, we may as well 
is expense. John, take the 
“ her down cellar for more cider, while I fill 
this dish of dough-nuts, Janet, I am just as 
“ad as Lean be; and if I don't show it, it’s be- 
<a Reuben takes all the life out of my joy. 
ar Reuben,” said Janet, going over to where he 
cat, still lost in thought, ‘* there will always be a 
arm corner in my heart for you. God has given 
Roger back to us; is it in your heart to wish him 
} or 


js spil 
be vou can 


ee No!” said Reuben, springing up and driving 
aw 1y the demons that had taken possession of 
him_—‘* no, by the mother that bore us! Roger, 
frvive me; I'm a brute. It comes hard, but 
i il get over it.” And, with his great strong arms 
around his brother, he pledged himself anew to 
ove and lovalty. 
, —_ was so much to tell, and all were so 
eager to listen, that it was almost morning before 
any one thought of saying good-night, or had 
peard the tarewell of the midnight spirit as he 
went over the hills into the grave-yard where our 
yesterdays are buried. : f nour 

Roger took Janet back with him to California, 
and in the course of a year or two Reuben sold 
out the stock and fixtures of his store, and with 
his wife— Oh, I forgot to say that before the next 
winter he had found a wite, in every way better 
cnited to him than Janet Barnaby! And finding 
that fortunes were not to be made in Port Jef- 
farson, they sailed out of the little harbor, and 
made for themselves a new home in the distant 
El Dorado. a 

No ghosts came to trouble Reuben Wilson, and 
he and Roger are fast making their way in the 
world, uniting their efforts in every praiseworthy 
enterprise, and realizing every day that the ghosts 
of remorse and jealousy are the only skeletons 
that have power to make us miserable. 








MARVELS OF THE DEEP. 


Amono South American Indians tales of mer- 
men area favorite subject, though here and there 
these marine monsters are dreaded with instinct- 
ive abhorrence. Moravian missionaries have 
sent home strange reports of these superstitions, 
and yet found themselves unable, in their desire 
to honor the truth and to avoid misstatements, 
to deny positively all ground for these traditions. 
For not only the natives, but the ministers and 
yents of the pious Brethren themselves, firmly 
believe that they had met with men and women 
vho lived in the water. They furnished state- 
iments, apparently made in full earnest and godly 
sincerity, that they had actually seen brownish 
beings with human faces and long hair rise sud- 
lonly from the water, and that the urgent inter- 
ession of the Indians alone had kept them from 

g the supernatural beings. The natives 
looked upon them with superstitious awe, and 
insisted upon it that to kill one of them would be 
ply to bring calamities upon their settlement 
and the whole race. It must be presumed that 
et here with stray members of those aquat- 
> tribes of Indians who live actually more in the 
water than on land, Martius and other travel- 
ers, down to our day, tell us that the Indians 
who dwell near the upper branches of the Para- 
guay, the Maranhao, and other large rivers, re- 
main for hours and hours in the water, and are 
such expert swimmers that they defy the most 
powerful current, and dive like water-fowl. A 
small bundle of leaf-stalks taken from the Buriti 
palmn-tree is all they use ordinarily for their sup- 
port; at all other times they seize an oar, hold 
it between their feet, and use it as a rudder to 
steer with, and thus swim, holding their weapons 
in their muscular arms ; or they leap with incred- 
‘le agility upon a tree floating along on the 
swollen stream, sit down on it astride, and thus 
cross in a few minutes the most rapid current. 
No cayman or aquatic animal is safe from them, 
and they fight and defeat the huge capyvara, and 
the largest serpent, with great courage. They 
fear literally nothing except the Minhogas, a fab- 
ulous creature which is said to live in the rivers 
and still waters of Equatorial Brazil, and which 
naturalists believe to be either a giant eel en- 
dowed with powerful teeth, or perhaps a large 
‘aniety of the famous gymnotus, with its galvanic 
‘attery. ‘These Canoeiros, as the Water-Indians 
are called, are true Ishmaelites; they are at war 
with all the other tribes, and are therefore hunted 
down like wild beasts. They have no home and 
ow of their own, and hence they may very 

ell have given rise to the fabulous reports of 
mermen still rife among the credulous Indians 
of that continent, 
tu Germany, where folk-lore abounds, and su- 
ap still has its strong hold on the minds 
“voor masses, grewsome stories are told in the 
erm nights of the Nixen, who dwell in 
sir he dak sano nace clae va 
Wes e Ui shadow qe Hy 
‘right bubbling wells in half- hidden oe = ~ 
are the sirens of the ome South : & pea > 4 
he ancient curse seems to follo th yr or 
race; for here, also, the ow the ill-fated 
piate some great and oy are condemned to ex- 
their forefathers d Sais ae enna by 
bir, As the se a —_ long and misera- 
these sorrowful bein sae eens Seana, 
and of this longin theca 9 ag released, 
IN German heoseeie ard a touching tale is told 
that the children of Pro cond wo — 
once playing on the ba Sealer as ee 
wv 8 Nix rise from the water, wie unane 
himself unobserved 1€ water, who, thinking 
star served, began to sing and play on a 
ineflubly sweet instrument. ” With 


~wunge but j 
common to children, they at once 
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rushed upon him and reproached him for his 
merriment, adding that as he was nothing but a 
condemned sinner, he had much better weep over 
his eternal wretchedness. The poor water-sprite, 
taken by surprise, and distressed beyond measure, 
broke into tears; and the youthful t ts, de- 
lighted with their success, went home to tell their 
father what had happened. But they were bad- 
ly received here, and told that they had acted 
very wrongly, and must return at once and com- 
fort the poor being whom they had so grievously 
afflicted. ‘They ran back,and as soen as they 
saw the Nix they cried out to him not to weep 
any longer, since their father had said that the 
Lord had died even for him, and he also might 
hope to be forgiven hereafter. Thereupon the 
poor Nix dried his tears, recovered his cheerful- 
ness, and played with them all day long. 

Holland, with its wondrous bulwarks, and its 
life-long conflict with the sea, abounds naturally 
in stories of every kind, in which merman and 
mermaids play a prominent part. Sometimes 
they meet the intrepid sailor out on the high sea, 
and sing of his joyous return, or warn him of his 
approaching end; at other times they come on 
shore, make themselves useful in a thousand 
ways, and vanish only when they are ill-treated 
or laughed at. ‘There is hardly a town on the 
sea-coast which has not its own legend of this 
kind ; but generally the men are less interesting 
than the maidens, since the latter are prophets, 
and play a prominent part in the sad history of 
that country. Such was the mermaid that once 
frequented the waters near Zevenbergen, a for- 
tified town, with massive walls and-lofty towers, 
in which dwelt thousands of opulent citizens, with 
their wives and children. But the people were 
as wicked as they were rich, and professed to be- 
lieve neither in heaven nor hell. One fine day 
the siren appeared in company with a sister mer- 
maid, and with solemn, tearful voice both began 
to sing: 

Zevenbergen must perish, 

And the tower of Lobbekens alone shall remain. 
In spite of this warning the inhabitants contin- 
ued their riotous living and sinful profanity. In 
a dark November night of the same year a fear- 
ful tempest arose; the wind blew from the north- 
west, and with such terrific force that the dikes 
gave way under the overwhelming pressure of the 
waters, and the Saint Elizabeth, as the inunda- 
tion was called, overwhelmed not less than sev- 
enty towns and villages. Among these was the 
unfortunate town of Zevenbergen ; and so thor- 
ough was its destruction in the deep waters that 
when the morning broke, and people came from 
a distance in boats, they saw far beneath them 
the ruins of houses, and nothing standing but 
the one lofty tower of Lobbekens, Thus the 
prophecy of the mermaid had become true, For- 
tunately man has triumphed over the evil proph- 
et and the element alike. By an immense out- 
lay of capital, and the incessant labor of long 
years, the whole vast region has been once more 
laid dry ; and from the midst of polders, or diked 
meadows of surpassing fertility, there rises now 
a new town of Zevenbergen, richer and wiser 
than the doomed village of former days. 

Holland is also the land which has originated 
the very peculiar faith in legends of sea-knights 
and sea-bishops, some of whom were captured 
from time to time, and exhibited in the large 
cities. They were found afterward in all the 
Northern seas, and the works of those ages, down 
to the latter part of the sixteenth century, con- 
tain generally one or two so-called faithful like- 
nesses of these very curious monsters of the deep. 
In 1305 already a sea-knight was caught out in 
the open sea to the north of Dockum, and car- 
ried from town to town. Hibs fair appearance, and 
especially the complete suit of armor which he 
wore, excited universal admiration ; but he died, 
unfortunately, in the third week, at Dockum. 

A work of great scientific merit, published as 
late as 1534, contains an engraving representing 
a sea-monk, whom the author, Rondelet, heard 
of in Norway, where it had been taken after a 
fearful tempest. It has the face of a man, but 
rough and repulsive, a bald, smooth head, with 
the cowl of a monk hanging over the shoulders, 
two long fins instead of arms, and a body end- 
ing in a huge double-fluked tail. Other monks 
of the same kind appear in similar works, some- 
times wearing a bishop’s habit and mitre; and 
one is reported to have been sent, in 1433, from 
the Baltic, where he was captured, to the King 
of Poland. ‘The poor creature, however, refused 
steadfastly to utter a sound, or to take any food ; 
the king, moved with compassion, ordered him 
to be carried back to the sea; and the monster no 
sooner saw his own element than he gave signs 
of exuberant joy, leaped into the water, and was 
never seen again. It may be added that the 
Protestants made great capital out of these ma- 
rine dignitaries of the Church, and hence gave 
rise to the suspicion that the whole race of sea- 
monks and sea-bishops was artistically produced 
as a quaint revenge which the Reformation took 
on the persecuting Church of Rome. 

The explanation is perhaps only an after- 
thought ; but as the proverb has it that there is 
no smoke without fire, so here also these count- 
less and persistent traditions contain their grain 
of truth, which has been only half hid in a bushe! 
of falsehoods. ‘The fact is, that these fables could 
never have been invented, much less authentica- 
ted, even after the imperfect manner of early 
ages, if there were not certain animals living in 
the great deep which possess sufficient likeness 
to the human form to deceive careless and super- 
stitious observers. If there are no real tritons 
and sirens to be met with in our waters, such as we 
see in ancient sculptures, or on the coats of arms 
of noble families, there are at least seals and wal- 
rus, sea-lions and sea-cows, and similar monsters, 
whose faces and gestures, as seen on the surface of 
the waters, recall forcibly the features and move- 
ments of men. cheats have occa- 
sionally taken great pains to manufacture actual 





sirens, and their remains are to this day carefully 
ee tape in many a museum of European cities, 
ike the-well known sirens of Leyden and Hague. 
Nor is our own time exempt from these attempts to 
profit by the credulity of men. At the beginning 
of this century a crafty fisherman on the coast 
of India skillfully joined the body of an ape to 
the lower part of a large fish, and dressed up the 
whole affair so cleverly that even experienced 
men were taken in, and bestowed much time and 
long research upon the extraordinary being. As 
the inventor attributed, moreover, healing powers 
to the touch of the siren, he was soon overrun, 
and could, after a short time, retire upon a com- 
petency. A European charlatan purchased the 
marine monster at a high price, and exhibited it 
in England and on the Continent. He met with 
great success for a time; then he and his siren 
were forgotten, only, however, to revive more 
brilliantly than ever in the hands of the master 
of his art, the great Barnum. Another siren 
was, a couple of years ago, the marvel of the ru- 
ral population all over England; nor was it, in 
this case, a mere mummy that was shown, but a 
living mermaid, not unattractive in appearance, 
who discreetly plunged her fish-tail into the wa- 
ters of a huge basin, and held the classic mirror 
and comb in her hands, At last public sym- 
pathy was aroused by some benevolent Quakers ; 
an investigation was ordered by the authorities, 
and it was found that the poor woman had been 
forced for years to spend her days in the water, 
with an imitation fish-skin sewed on to her body. 


ANECDOTE OF THE CZAR ALEX- 
ANDER IL 


Aw interesting work has lately been published 
at Leipzic by an old exile of Siberia. It contains 
a thrilling narrative of a most memorable event 
in the history of Russia and of modern Europe— 
the military conspiracy at the death of Alexan- 
der I. and the accession of Nicholas. A notice of 
the work was given in the last Edinburgh Re- 
view under the title of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Russian 
Dekabrist.” The name is derived from Dekaber, 
the Russian word for December, and denotes 
those engaged in the conspiracy which in that 
month agitated St. Petersburg to secure the throne 
for Constantine, the elder brother of Nicholas. 
When the news spread of the death of Alexan- 
der the t were called out, formed, and or- 
dered to hail Constantine as Emperor. It was 
known to Nicholas that the late Czar had by will 
nominated him as successor, and that Constan- 
tine had by anticipation renounced the claim. 
Had this been made known, there would have 
been no room for the conspiracy, and no need 
for violent suppression of the insurrection. The 
leaders of the t engaged in the revolt were 
killed or banished to Siberia, from which a few, 
after long years of dreary exile, were permitted 
to return. One of them, Baron Rosen, is the 
author of these personal recollections. The fol- 
lowing passage is worthy of being quoted, as giv- 
ing a sketch of the present Czar in his young 





days, 

Early in 1887 a report spread that the Cesare- 
witch, now the Emperor Alexander II., would 
pass through Kurgan in the course of a tour he 
was making in Siberia, and in April every thing 
was prepared for his reception : 

When the news arrived that the Prince was 
already in Tobolsk, that he would only visit the 
western zone of Siberia, passing through Kurgan 
to Orenburg on the 6th of June, my anxiety be- 
came extreme. For myself I had nothing to ask, 
but I had to think of the future of my poor chil- 
dren and my faithful wife, the more so as the de- 
cline of my own strength, consequent on an ac- 
cident, led me to fear they might soon be left 
without a protector. Three days before the ar- 
rival of the Prince I drove round to my friends, 
and told them that I had made up my mind to 
beg an audience, and personally to entreat his 
imperial Highness to befriend my family, if I 
should fail them.- I should not have forgiven 
myself had I neglected such an opportunity of 
endeavoring to alleviate their future condition in 
life. 

It was midnight before the Prince arrived ; 
but an enterprising speculator had laid in an 
abundant supply of lights, on the chance of the 
entry occurring at night. The people were all 
on foot, and illuminated the road. At length a 
courier dashed into the village, and shortly aft- 
erward the Prince reached the house of the chief 
magistrate, where he was to sleep, There was no 
time to be lost, for he was to proceed on his jour- 
ney at six the next morning. At four I drove to 
the house, and dragged myself on my crutches, 
through a crowd of people, to the door, Here I 
was informed that the adjutant of the Governor- 
General had given the most peremptory orders 
that none of the political convicts were to have 
access to the Prince. I observed that I doubted 
whether any such order could have been given 
without notice to us; but on applying to an offi- 
cer on the staff of the Prince, I was informed 
that although my request for an audience could 
not be granted, & would receive a petition and 
lay it before his imperial Highness. 

Just at this moment a dignified-looking man 
in a cloak came up to me, and said, ** You are 
doubtless Baron Rosen. My friend Krutow sol- 
emnly charged me, if I passed through Kurgan, 
to see you and do what I could for you. Come 
into my room ; I am Jenochin, the Prince's body- 
surgeon.” Ina moment I found myself skillfully 
stripped. Jenochin examined my limb, and pro- 
nounced it to be no more than a bad sprain, which 
had been aggravated and made permanent by the 
blundering treatment of the local doctor. After 
his inspection I saw the Prince's adjutant, Kame- 
lin, who advised me instantly to prepare a peti- 
tion or memorial. 


At the door of my house stood a carriage, and 


on my asking who had come in it, I found te my 








| inexpressible joy that the gallant and accom- 
sone Wassily Andrijewitsch Shukowsky, well 

nown as a poet, and the tutor of the Prince, had 
come to call on me. When I told him my story 
and my disappointment he replied: ‘* You have no 
time now to write a memorial ; we are just start- 
ing ; but never fear, I will relate every thing to the 
Prince. I have been with him day by day for thir- 
teen years, and you may rely upon it his heart is in 
the right place; when he can do a good action, 
he does it willingly.” Our conversation was neces- 
sarily short. The poet was gratified to find that 
even in Siberia we had read and admired his last 
work, ** Undine,” and he said the Prince had been 
surprised by the flourishing aspect of Siberia, the 
more so as he had been received as loyally by 
the exiles of Tjumen and Tobolsk as he would 
have been at Rybinsk or Jaroslaw, in the heart 
of Russia. 

While Shukowsky was at my house the chuych- 
bell was ringing for the early service. The Ce- 
sarewitch had told the staff-officer of gendarmerie 
to take measures that ‘‘these gentlemen” (by 
whom he meant the political delinquents) should 
be in the church, ‘* There only,” said he, ‘can 
Isee them.” The instructions from St. Peters- 
burg had not provided against that contingency. 
The head of the police immediately sent word to 
tell us to assemble in the church. The Prince, 
with his whole suit, stood before the high altar ; 
on the right, along the wall, stood my comrades ; 
on the left, Princess Naryschkin (who with her 
husband was in Kurgan); the employés and peo- 
ple stood back along the side altars, ow the mass 
of the populace were in the street, looking at the 
carriages. During the service the Prince looked 
round several tinies at my companions in mis- 
fortune, with tears in his eyes. I was unable to 
reach the church in time, and as I came out of 
my house, with my children, a loud hurrah an- 
nounced the departure of the Cesarewitch, the 
only stranger whose presence could throw a beam 
of hope and joy over our place of banishment. 
The people shouted at having seen their future 
ruler; some of the old women, awe-struck at 
the sight, crossed themselves, saying, ‘‘ God be 
praised that we are still alive!” 

These hopes were not disappointed. From the 
very next halting-place the Prince dispatched a 
letter to his father, soliciting relief for the pris- 
oners, The Emperor Nicholas replied that for 
“these gentlemen” the road back to Russia lay 
over the Caucasus, and immediately ordered that 
they should be enrolled as common soldiers in 
the army serving against the Circassians. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

Ir is probable that the calm, astute, and slight- 
ly cruel leader of the German operations had ex- 
pected civil war in Paris; but it is certain, from 
a paper of his own in the German military jour- 
nal, that this aid failing, he was aware of the ter- 
rible task he had undertaken. With an army at 
first not 200,000 strong—for at first Metz was un- 
taken, and the communications were fully defend- 
ed—he had to invest a city with a radius of thir- 
ty-two miles, protect the investors from an army 
in the centre numbering 300,000 men, and de- 
fend his intrenchments from the attacks of all 
France. ‘Those attacks were most dangerous. 
Roused by the genius of the Parisian representa- 
tive, Leon Gambetta, a Frenchman of Genoese 
parents, best described as ‘*The Marseillaise” 
incarnate, France, waking from the stupor which 
followed Sedan, sent army after army into the 
field. For men, all Frenchmen were ready ; and 
by lavish expenditure in America, in England, 
and in France itself, rifles, cannon, and equip- 
ments were hastily got together. From the west 
a large army twice approached the city. From 
the north a good army advanced three times. 
From the southwest an army better than either 
advanced within fifty miles of the besiegers’ lines. 
Still neither the besieging army nor its chief ever 
relaxed their grip. As each army approached, 
Von Moltke met it, now by the daring expe- 
dient of sending out reinforcements till his thin 
line round the city grew imperceptible ; now, 
when Metz had fallen, by directing its besiegers 
against relieving armies; and again, even after 
Metz, by suddenly lifting an entire corps d'armée 
from before Paris, and dispatching it to the north. 
The risk was often frightful. ‘Thrice during the 
siege the garrison might have crushed their foes ; 
twice a half-successful sortie might have succeed- 
ed; once—after D’Aurelle’s first advance through 
Coulmiers—orders were given to raise the siege. 
And still the line, strong or thin, held on, and 
still the calm man of seventy rayed out or brought 
up the necessary force, and adhered to his great 
design. During all that terrible time, though he 
was three hundred miles from his base, the sup- 
ply of munitions never failed, the troops were 
never left unfed, the force necessary to defeat an 
attack was never absent from the threatened 
point. Disease threatened the camp. Nostalgia 
broke out in the army with a fury which at one 
time menaced discipline. A deep despondency, 
a despondency as dangerous as fear, settled for 
three weeks upon the besieging army. And still 
General Von Moltke, true representative of Ger- 
man soldiership, fought on unmoved, or seeming- 
ly unmoved, working out his ‘‘ great problem,” 
as if his men had been chess-men, and he the 
prince of players. Never was there such a tri- 
umph of scientifically organized force over the 
patriotic virtues, never in history was such a feat 
of war accomplished. General Von Moltke, after 
a siege of four months, captured the greatest 
capital of the Continent, inhabited by two mill- 
ions of people, defended by three hundred thon- 
sand drilled and two hundred thousand pertial- 
ly drilled men, in the teeth of the efforts of half 
a million of volunteers, well armed and fairly 
equipped, to bring the city relief. Never before 
has a capital proved such a fortress. Never be- 
fore has a besieging army performed a task so 
completely above its strength, 
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THE RIVER AMAZON. 






The B The extraordinary Rain- 
fall The Animals found 
there guar, or American Tiger.—The Ai.— 
How er Channels are formed.—The Bore, or 
great lal Wave. 

Tut r Amazon is one of the wonders of 


y on account of the vastness 
of the basin, as we call it, from which its various 
branches draw their supplies, but more especially 
on account of the extraordinary physical phe- 











nomena which characterize the region over which 
it seems to reign supreme—a region in which na- 
ture has been thus far powerful enough to defend 
itself almost completely from the invasion of man. 


ion the basin of the Amazon, 
that is, a depression—if we 
in relation to the /evel of gravitation. 
But it is very far from being a depression con- 
1 in relation to a mathematical plane. 
Indeed, if a straight line were drawn from the 
of the to its mouth, to mark a math- 
ematical level. we should find that the bed of the 
river, in the middle of its course, would be more 





source rive 


than a Aundred 1 fifty miles above the kind of 
level which this line would determine. 

This circumstance, though it at first strikes us 
with some surprise, if we have been accustomed 
to consider that the basin of a great river is, 


tly as well as ge graphically, a hol- 
all, nothing extraordinary, as every 
it the middle of every level canal, 
rt, is geometrically higher than the 
ough in relation to gravitation the 
The real wonders 
»y of the Amazon consist in the phe- 
nomena cor d with vegetable and animal 
life. It is a region in which material force, as 
wielded by the untrammeled powers of nature, 
has ttius far proved itself too strong to be brought 
under control by the intelligence of man. 

the elements on which the principles of vege- 
tation and aniinal life depend, and on the abund- 
ance of which they thrive, are sunlight, warmth, 
and rain-—not merely water, but rain; for rain 


low, is, after 
one knows th 
long or sh 
extremes, tl 
surface of the water lies level. 
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THE JAGUAR MEETS HIS MATCH. 
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lected and measured. How much greater the 
amount is in places where no philosophical ob. 
servers are at hand to watch their pluviameters, 


basin lies in the very heart of the torrid zone; 
and while the rain which falls in Europe comes 
usually within the limits of fifteen and thirty 





brings with it in solution a vast amount of fer- 
tilizing material, which it absorbs from the air. 
Now the basin of the Amazon, and especially 
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certain portions of it, form, more perhaps than 
any other region on the globe, the great centre 
and home of solar radiance and of rain. The 


inches a year, there are habitable places in the | and record the results for a year, no one can tell 
valley of the Amazon where an amount equal to | We know, however, that in these regions there 
ten times the European quantity has been col- | is a perpetual succession of hot sunshine and ot 
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AN OLD CHANNEL FILLING UP. 
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ng rains, and that vegeta- 
1 wild forms of animal 
to such 


pouri 
tion ane 
life multiply and thrive 
an extent that man finds the 
' of subduing them utterly 
boneless. He can only live in 
‘ho midst of such savage wild- 
ness by conforming to the con- 
ditions of it in becoming him- 
self savage and wild. 

, [he engraving at the head 
f this article gives some idea 
of the luxuriance and density 
of the vegetation which the vir- 
gin forests along the banks pre- 
cent to the view of the traveler 
descending the river. So 
t is this density that it is 
impossible to penetrate 
nto the thicket faster or far- 
ther than one can cut his way 
with an axe. And even this 
process is extremely difficult 
and slow, on account not only 
of the multitude and the tan- 
gled intricacy of the stems and 
branches of the trees, and of 
the masses of underbrush and 
creeping vines, but also of the 
great hardness of the vegetable 
tissues of which these plants are 
composed. They belong chief- 
ly to the endogenous class— 
that is, those which grow by 
expansion from within, like the 
stalk of Indian corn, the bam- 
hoo. the reed, and the ratan, 
instead of by successive layers 
beneath a soft bark on the out- 
side. as is the case with most 
trees which grow in temperate 
climes, and which the axe of 
the woodman will easily pene- 
trate. ‘The endogenous class 
of | lants have often a portion 
of silex in their tissues, which gives them great 


task 





power to resist the action of edge-tools, and | 
makes the work of clearing such land a her 
ulean, and sometimes a practically impossible 


task. - 
This exuberance of vegetation, of course, pro- | 
duces inexhaustible supplies of food for insects | 
and animals of every kind that can live on vege- 
table food; and the multiplication of these ani- 
mals provides for the sustenance, and so ensures 
ase, of beasts and birds of prey in end- 
less variety. But man is, or, rather, has been 
thus far, in a great measure excluded. He can 
not, except as a savage, live on whatever hap- 
pens to grow spontaneously. In order that he 
may supply his bodily wants with sufficient fa- | 
cility to give him time to exercise his intelligence 
in cultivating the arts of civilized life he must 
exterminate the beasts and birds of prey, sup 
press the mass of wild and useless vegetation, | 
and appropriate the fields that he thus clears to | 
plants that will produce in abundance and with | 
facility the food and the materials for raiment | 
| 
| 





that he desires; to corn, to wheat, to grass for 
cattle and for sheep; to the vine, to the cotton- 
plant, and to wood that is suitable to furnish fuel 
for his fires. This he has thus far not been able 
to do in these regions which are so completely in 
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the possession of sun and rain. Nature, with her 
own exuberant life, is too strong for him here. 
He lives here, it is true, but he lives subdued, 
conforming his life in a great measure to the sav- 
age conditions which control every thing around 
him. 

The animals of the Western continent resem- 
ble in generic character the corresponding forms 
existing in other parts of the world, though they 
are in almost all cases specifically distinct. This 
fact is in harmony with the views of Darwin, 
who offers many facts to show that the charac- 
teristics of any race of animals become slowly 
modified in the course of ages by the conditions 
of life in the place they inhabit; not, indeed, by 
any change taking place in the individual animal, 
but by the more sure propagation of those forms 
which by birth happen to be best fitted to the 
changed conditions. As the animals in the two 
continents must have been separated for a very 
long period, time has been allowed for these 
changes to make very perceptible progress. 

We see in the engraving the animal which is 
in America the representative of the tiger or 
leopard of the Old World. Indeed, he is often 
called the South American tiger, though certain 
specific differences which characterize him enti- 
tle him to his own proper name, the jaguar. The 











LAKE FORMED IN AN OLD CHANNEL. 


jaguar is a great fisherman. In the engraving 
he is fishing for turtles in his usual way. His 
fishing tackle consists of his paws and his tail. 
When he has taken his post upon a fallen trunk 
over the water of the river he drops the tip of | 
his tail into the water, to represent a nut or a 
fruit fallen from a tree; and when the turtle comes 
to the surface to procure the prize, the jaguar 
seizes him with one of his claws, and throws him 
out over to the land. He then springs to the 
land himself, and holding the turtle down with 
one paw, he inserts the other between the upper 
and the under shell, and tears out the quivering 
flesh and limbs of his victim between them. 

The jaguar is a hunter as well as a fisherman, | 
He is strong enough to carry off a horse or an | 
| 


ox, and sometimes does so iu those parts of the 
country where villages of half-civilized colonists 
have been formed. His chief hunting ground is, 
however, the tangled forest, where he springs 
upon animals larger than himself. The engrav- 
ing shows him upon the back of the tapir, a fierce 
pachyderm of those regions, which in its form 
gives one the idea of a boar in process of being 
developed into an elephant. It is confidently 
asserted that he kills the prey that he thus seizes 
by grasping his head between his paws, and draw- 
ing it over upon one side with so much force as to 


THE PORORACA., 





break the neck. ‘The jaguar, 
however, meets his match some- 
times, it seems, in the great 
ant-eater, an animal four or 
five feet long, and having in 
some respects the form and 
some of the characteristics of 
the bear. He has a very 
much elongated head and a 
very bushy tail. His claws are 
very long and sharply pointed, 
being formed both for defense 
and for digging in the ground. 
When this animal is seized by 
the jaguar he contrives by his 
struggles to turn, and to grasp 
the body of his enemy with his 
claws, and to cling to it with so 
fixed and convulsive a gi ip that 
even death does not make him 
relax his hold. ‘The skeletons 
of the two animals are found 
sometimes long afterward in 
separably interlocked. 

Among the other strange ana 
uncouth forms of animal life 
with which this wonderful ré- 
gion teems is a monster of the 
tardigrade type, called the ai 
The rude colonists kill the ai, 
when they can find one, for 
food, though the physiognomy 
of the animal bears so much 
resemblance to that of a human 
being that to most travelers the 
thought of eating its flesh sug- 
gests rather strongly the idea 
of cannibalism. ‘The half-civ- 
ilized colonists, however, that 
inhabit at scattered points this 
great wilderness of luxuriant 
life kill them wherever they 
can find them, and cook and eat 
them without any repugnance. 

One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the valley of the Amazon con 
sists of the phenomena resulting from the con- 
tinual change of the course of the river, which 
produces a very tortuous course of the channel, 
and leads to many other results greatly affect 
ing the character and condition of the country 
through which it flows. Allrivers flowing through 
level or alluvial regions, with banks formed of 
materials subject to abrasion by water, neces 
sarily form for themselves this tortuous channel. 
We have examples of this in the Mississippi, the 
Connecticut, and, indeed, in all rivers flowing 
through what are called alluvial districts in ey 
ery part of the world. 

This common phrase, which speaks of the river 
as flowing through an alluvial district, seems to 
imply that the alluvial formation is independent 
of the river, which only flows through it—as if it 
were formed first. 3ut the truth is that in most 
cases the meadows—or river bottoms, as they 
are sometimes called—are formed by the river, 
which must, from natural causes, make for itself 
a tortuous course if the banks consist of mate- 
rials soft enough to be abraded. If a perfectly 
straight canal were made through a plain, and a 
current of water were caused to pass through it, 
the canal would soon cease to be straight. ‘The 
slightest inequality or irregularity in the margin 
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on one side—the right for example—would de- 
flect the current in some slight degree, and this 
would soon wear away a little on the other bank, 
somewhat farther down, ‘his would causea new 
and increased deflection of the current back to 
the right bank again at a point farther down 
still. hus a series of encroachments on the 
banks would begin, and would go on continually 
increasing, the materials thus abraded being de- 
posited in shoals at the intermediate points. 

All rivers, and even brooks, flowing through 
level lands are now in the condition to which this 
process, continued perhaps for centuries, has 
brought them, and the process is still going on. 
From the concave parts the banks are gradually 
caving in, and the materials of which they are 
composed, with the trees growing upon them, 
are carried away. The sand and gravel are de- 
posited on the convex portions of the banks, 
which are sheltered, as it were, from the cur- 
rent, while the floating trees get entangled by 
their roots iu the bed of the stream, and become 
snags and sawyers, or the nuclei of new islands ; 
or, jamming together, form immense rafts, which 
fur many miles cover the water from shore to 
shore. 

The curves thus formed go on increasing, un- 
til sometimes, as in the Mississippi, the sweep in 
the river forms an immense bow a great many 
miles in extent. At last the neck of the bow is 
worn through, a new channel is made across it, 
and the entrance into the old one after a time 
becomes choked up, and is abandoned, and forms 
a long, curved lake, a mile wide perhaps and 
fifty miles long. Every inundation of the river, 
however, brings materials to help fill it up. 


Aquatic plants grow in it. In time it becomes 
a marsh, then a swamp, and, in a few centuries, 
sulid ground. 

‘Thus the whole level portion of the valley of 
such a river is ina state of never-ending change. 


It is disintegration here,and reconstruction there, 
but stability and permanence nowhere. The 
whole country bordering on the Amazon is in this 
condition, Banks undermined and caving in; 
trees of immense magnitude, with tangled masses 
of vines and brush-wood clinging to their branches 
and roots, floating down the stream; shoals of 
sand and gravel—some just beginning to be form- 
ed, others covered with a rank growth of ferns 
and bushes, others brought up nearly to the gen- 
eral level—already mantled with a young forest, 
and receiving from every inundation a fresh lay- 
er of fevtile soil ; long and narrow lakes, at vari- 
ous distances from the present bed of the river, 
some entirely cut off from the river, and half 
filled with trunks of fallen trees and aquatic vege- 
tation; others yet open, and accessible by boats ; 
and others still converted into swamps and mo- 
rasves, and waiting for contributions from the 
floods of several more centuries to convert them 
into solid ground. 

‘To complete the wild grandeur of which this 
wonderful region is the scene, the river at the 
mouth is subject to the influx at certain times of 
an immense tidal wave called sometimes the hore, 
thongh the name given to it by the natives is the 
pororaca, ‘The wave rolls in with such tremen- 
dous force that nothing can withstand the rush 
and the concussion of the water. ‘The vessels in 
those waters when it is expected seek the best 
shelter they can find in side channels, away from 
the main stream, till the violence of the shock 
hus gone by. When, as is sometimes the case, 
this phenomenon is accompanied by one of the 
terrific storms of thunder and lightning common 
in those tropical regions, the effect is inconceiv- 
ably sublime. 


LEAVES FROM OLD LONDON LIFE. 
1664-1705. 

Tue Scottish newspapers recorded, not long 
ugo, some instances of mirages in the Firth of 
Forth exactly like the freaks of the Fata Morga- 
na in the Straits of Messina; and on three dis- 
tinct occasions the Bass Rock has assumed, to 
the eyes of the crowds upon the sands of Dun- 
bar, the form of a giant sugar-loaf crowned by 
battlements, while the island of the May seem- 
ed broken into several portions, which appeared 
to be perforated by caverns where none in fact 
exist. 

Sach. optical delusions have been common at 
all times in certain states of the atmosphere, and 
science finds a ready solution for them; but in 
the days of our forefathers they were deemed the 
sure precursors of dire calamities, invasion, or 
pestilence. 

The years shortly before and after the begin- 
ning of the last century seem to have been singu- 
larly fruitfal in the marvelous; and the most su- 
perstitious Celtic peasant in the Scottish glens or 
the wilds of Connemara would not have believed 
in more startling events than those which are 
chronicled in the occasional broadsides, and were 
hawked about the streets of London by the flying 
stationers of those days, 

‘To take a few of these at random. We find 
that all London was excited by strange news 
from Goeree, in Holland, where, on the evening 
of the 14th of August, 1664, there was seen by 
many spectators an apparition of two fleets upon 
the ocean; these, after seeming to engage in 
close battle for one hour and a half (the smoke 
of the noiseless cannon rolling from their sides), 
vanished as if shown from a magic-lantern. Then 
appeared in the air two lions, or the figures there- 
of, which fought three times with great fury, till 
there came a third of greater size, which destroy- 
ed them both. Immediately after this there 
came slowly athwart the sky, as represented in 
the wood-cut which surmounted this veracious 
broadsheet, the giant figure of a crowned king. 
This form was seen so plainly that the buttons 
on his dress could be distinguished by the awe. 
stricken crowd assembled on the sands, Next 
morning the same apparition was seen again ; 





and all the ocean was as red as blood. ‘‘And 
this happening at this juncture of time,” con- 
cludes the narrator, ‘* begets some strange appre- 
hensions ; for that, about six months before Van 
Tromp was slain in war with England, there was 
seen near the same place an apparition of ships 
in the air fighting with each other.” 

Sixteen years later another broadsheet an- 
nounced to the metropolis, that the forms of 
ships and men also had been seen on the road 
near Abington on the 26th of August, 1680, 
‘* of the truth whereof you may be fully satisfied 
at the Sarazen’s Head Inn, Carter Lane.” It 
would seem that John Nibb, ‘‘ a very sober fel- 
low,” the carrier of Cirencester, with five passen- 
gers in his wagon, all proceeding to London about 
a quarter of an hour after sunrise, were horrified 
to perceive at the far horizon the giant figure of 
a man in a black habit, and armed with a broad- 
sword, towering into the sky. Like the spectre 
of the Brocken, this faded away ; but to add to 
the bewilderment of Nibb and his companions, it 
was replaced by ‘‘ about a hundred ships of sev- 
eral bigness and various shapes.” Then rose a 
great hill covered with little villages, and before 
it spread a plain, on which rode thirty horsemen, 
armed with carbine and pistol. 

The same document records that, on the 12th 
of the subsequent September, a naval engagement 
was seen in the air, near Porsnet, in Monmouth- 
shire, between two fleets, one of which came from 
the northern quarter of the sky, the other from 
the south. A great ship fired first, ‘‘and after 
her the rest discharged their volleys in order, so 
that great flashings of fire, and even smoak was 
visible, and noises in the ayr as of great guns.” 
Then an army of phantoms engaged in ‘‘a 
square medow” near Porsnet, closing in with 
sword and pistol, and the cries of the wounded 
and dying were heard. On the 27th of Decem- 
ber Ottery, near Exeter, had a visitation of the 
same kind, when at five in the evening two ar- 
mies fought in the air till six o'clock. ‘‘ This 
was seen by a reverend minister and several oth- 
ers, to their great amazement.”. On the 2d of 
the same month the people in Shropshire were, 
according to another sheet, sorely perplexed by 
the sudden appearance of two suns in the firma- 
ment, and it was duly remembered that ‘*‘ such a 
sign was seen before the death of that tempestu- 
ous fire-brand of Rome here in England, Thomas 
Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, and when 
Queen Mary began her bloody reign.” 

‘Then follow the death of the three lions in the 
Tower, and a vast enumeration of fiery darts, 
bullets, storms of hail, and floods, making up that 
which the writer hopes will prove ‘‘a word in 
season to a sinking kingdem.” 

Nor were ghosts wanting at this time, of a po- 
litical nature, too; for, in the same year, there 
was hawked in London an account of an appari- 
tion which appeared three several times to Eliza- 
beth Freeman, thirty-one years of age, on each 
occasion delivering a message to his sacred Ma- 
jesty King Charles the Second. As certified 
before Sir Joseph Jorden, knight, and Richard 
Lee, D.D., rector of Hatfield, her story was as 
follows, and was, no doubt, a political trick : 

On the night of the 24th of January, 1680, she 
was sitting at her mother’s fireside, with a child on 
her knee, when a solemn voice behind her said, 
‘* Sweet-heart !” and, on turning, she was startled 
to perceive a veiled woman all in white, whose 
face was concealed, and whose hand—a pale and 
ghastly one—rested on the back of her chair. 

““The 15th day of May is appointed for the 
royal blood to be poisoned,” said the figure. 
‘* Be not afraid, for I am only sent to tell thee,” 
it added, and straightway vanished. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of January, the same 
figure met her at the house door, and asked Eliz- 
abeth if she ‘‘remembered the message ;” but 
the woman, instead of replying, exclaimed, ‘‘ In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
what art thou?” Upon this the figure assumed 
‘*a very glorious shape,” and saying, ‘‘ Tell King 
Charles, from me, not to remove his Parliament, 
but stand to his council,” vanished as before. 
Next evening the veiled figure appeared again, 
when Elizabeth was with her mother, who, on 
beholding her daughter’s manifest terror, said, 
**Dost thou see any thing?” She was then 
warned to retire, after which the spectre said, 
sternly, ‘Do your m ”  **T shall, if God 
enable me,” replied Elizabeth. After this the 
spectre appeared but once again, and remained 
silent. ‘* This was taken from the maid's own 
mouth by me, Richard Wilkinson, schoolmaster 
in the said town of Hatfield.” 

In 1683, as a variety, London was treated to 
an account of a dreadful earthquake in Oxford- 
shire, where the houses were rocked like ships or 
cradles, while tables, stools, and chests ‘‘ rowled 
to and fro with the violence of the Shog.” 

The year 1687 brought ‘‘ strange and wonder- 
ful news from Cornwall, being an account of a 
miraculous accident which happened near the 
town of Bodmyn, at a place called Park. Print- 
ed by J. Wallis, White Fryars Gate—next Fleet 
St.—near the Joyners Shop.” 

From this it would appear that on Sunday, 
the 8th of May, Jacob Mutton, whose relations 
were of good repute, and who was servant to 
Wiliam Hicks, rector of Cordinham (at a house 
he had near the old parish church of Eglashayle, 
called Park), heard, on going into his chamber 
about eight o'clock in the evening, a hollow voice 
ery, ‘*So hoe! so hoe! so hoe!” This drew him 
to the window of the next room, from whence, 
to the terror of a lad who shared his bed, he dis- 
appeared, and could nowhere be found. 

According to his own narrative, he had no 
sooner laid a hand upon an iron bar of the win- 
dow, which was seventeen feet from the ground, 
than the whole grating fell into the yard below, 
all save the bar which he had grasped. ‘This 
bar was discovered in his hand next morning, 
as he lay asleep in a narrow lane beyond the lit- 
tle town of Stratton, among the hills, thirty miles 





distant from Park. There he was wakened by 
the earliest goers to Stratton fair, who sent him 
home, sorely bewildered, by the way of Camel- 
ford. ‘*On Tuesday he returned to his master’s 
estate, without any hurt, but very melancholy, 
saying ‘that a man bore him company all 
the journey, over hedges and brakes, yet without 
weariness.” What became of this mysterious 
man he knew not, neither had he any memory 
of how the iron bar came to be in his hand. 
**To conclude, the young man who is the occa- 
sion of this wonderful relation was never before 
this accident accounted any ways inclinable to 
sadness, but, on the contrary, was esteemed an 
airy, brisk, and honest young fellow.” 

But Mutton’s adventure was a joke when com- 
pared with that of Mr. Jacob Seeley, of Exeter, 
as he related it to the judges on the western cir- 
cuit, when, on the 22d of ber, 1690, he 
was beset by a veritable crowd of dreadful spec- 
tres. He took horse for Taunton, in Somerset- 
shire, by the Hinton Cliff road, on which he 
had to pass a solitary place known as the Black 
Down. Prior to this he halted at a town called 
Cleston, where the coach and wagons usually 
tarried, and there he had some roast beef, with a 
tankard of beer and a noggin of brandy, in com- 
pany with a stranger, who looked like a farmer, 
and who rode by his side for three miles, till 
they reached the Black Down, when he suddenly 
vanished into the earth or air, to the great per- 
plexity of Mr, Jacob Seeley. This emotion was 
rather increased when he found himself surround- 
ed by from one to two hundred spectres, attired 
as judges, magistrates, and peasantry, the latter 
armed with pikes; but, gathering courage, he 
hewed at them with his sword, though they 
threw over his head something like a fishing-net, 
in which they retained him from nine at night 
till four next morning. He thrust at the shad- 
ows with his rapier, but he felt nothing, till he 
saw one ‘‘was cut and had four of his fingers 
hanging by the skin,” and then he found blood 
upon his sword. After this ten spectre funer- 
als passed; then two dead bodies were dragged 
near him by the hair of the head; and other 
horrors succeeded, till the spell broke at cock- 
crow. 

It was now remembered that the house where- 
in Mr. Seeley had his beef, beer, and brandy had 
been kept by one of Monmouth’s men (the spec- 
tre farmer, probably), who had been hung on his 
own sign-post, and the piece of ground where the 
net confined the traveler was a place where many 
of the hapless duke’s adherents had been exe- 
cuted and interred. Hence it was named the 
Black Down, according to the sheet before us, 
which was ‘‘ Printed for T. M., London, 2d Oct., 
1690.” 

A sheet circulated at the close of the preced- 
ing year warns ‘‘all hypocrites and atheists to 
beware in time,” as there had been a dreadful 
tempest of thunder and lightning in Hants, at 
Alton, where the atmosphere became so obscure 
that the electric flashes alone lighted the church 
during the service, in which two balls of fire 
passed through its eastern wall, another tore the 
steeple to pieces, broke the clock to shreds, and 
bore away the weather-cock. ‘The narrator adds 
that all Friesland was under water, and that a 
flood in the Tiber had swept away a portion of 
the Castle of St. Angelo. 

As another warning, London was visited in 
1689 by a tempest, which uprooted sixty-five 
trees in St. James’s Park and Moorfields, blew 
down the vane of St. Michael’s Church in Corn- 
hill, and innumerable chimneys, and injured 
many well-built houses, and part of the Armor- 
ers’ Hall in Coleman Street. Several persons 
were killed in Gravel Lane and Shoreditch ; six- 
ty empty boats were dashed to pieces against the 
bridge; three Gravesend barges full of people 
were cast away, and the Crown man-of-war was 
stranded at Woolwich. 

But the warning seems to have been in vain, for 
London, in 1692, was treated to an earthquake, 
which—as another sheet records—spread terror 
and astonishment about the Royal Exchange, 
all along Cornhill, in Lothbury, and elsewhere, 
on the 8th of September. All things on shelves 
were cast down, and furniture was tossed from 
wall to wall; the Spitalfields weavers had to seek 
shelter in flight, and all their looms were destroy- 
ed; these and other calamities were, it was al- 
leged, ‘‘ occasioned by the sins of the nation,” 
and to avert such _—- the prayers of all 
good men were invoked 

Two years later saw another marvel, when 
“the dumb maid of Wapping,” Sarah Bowers, 
recovered her power of speech through the prayers 
of Messrs. Russel and Veil, **two pious divines,” 
who exorcised and expelled the evil spirit which 

her; and in 1696 the metropolis was 
treated to the ‘‘detection of a popish cheat” con- 
cerning two boys who conve with the devil, 
though none seemed to doubt the Protestant 
miracle, 

The close of the century, 1700, saw “‘ the dark 
and hellish powers of witchcraft exercised upon 
the Reverend Mr. Wood, minister of Bodmyn,” 
on whom a spell was cast by a mysterious paper, 
or written document, which was given to him by 
a man and woman on horseback (the latter prob- 
ably seated on a pillion), after which he became 
strangely disordered, and wandered about in 
fields, meadows, woods, and lonely places, 
drenched the while with copious perspirations ; 
however, ‘‘ the spell was ultimately found in his 
doublet, and on. the burning thereof, Mr. Wood 
was perfectly restored,” and wrote to his uncle 
an account of the affair, which appeared in a 
broadsheet published at Exeter, by Darker and 
Farley, 1700. 

Rosemary Lane was the scene of another 
wonder, when a notorious witch was found in a 
garret there, and carried before Justice Bateman, 
in Well Close, on the 23d July, 1704, and com- 
mitted to Clerkenwell Prison. Her neighbor's 


vomited pins, and were terrified by apparitions 
of enormous cats. By uttering one word she 
turned the entire contents of a large shop topey. 
turvy. She was judicially tossed into the rive; 
from a ducking-stool, *‘ but, like a bladder when 
put under water, she popped up again, for this 
witch swam like a cork.” This was an indis. 
putable sign of guilt; and in her rage or terror 
she smote a young man on the arm, where the 
mark of her hand remained ‘* as black as coal -” 
he died soon after in agony, and was buried in 
St. Sepulchre’s church-yard. Of the woman's u|- 
timate fate we know nothing. 

In 1705 London was excited by a new affair - 
‘*The female ghost and unde discovery of 
an iron chest of money”—a rare example of the 
gullibility of people in the days of the good Queen 
Anne, 

A certain Madam Maybel, who had several 
houses in Rosemary Lane, lost them by unlucky 
suits and unjust decrees of the law: for a time 
they were tenantless, and fell to decay and ruin, 
For several weeks, nay months past (continues 
the broadsheet), a strange apparition appeared 
nightly to a Mrs. Harvey and her sister, near ro. 
lations of the late Madam Maybel, announcing 
that an iron chest filled with treasure lay in a 
certain part of one of the old houses in the lane. 
On their neglecting to heed the vision, the ghost 
became more importunate, and proceeded to 
threaten Mrs. Harvey “that if she did not cause 
it to be digged up in a certain time (naming it) 
she should be torn to pieces.” On this the terri- 
fied gentlewoman sought the council of a minis- 
ter, who advised her to ‘demand in the name 
of the Holy Trinity how the said treasure should 
be disposed of.” 

Next night she questioned the spectre, and it 
replied, 

** Fear nothing: but take the whole four thou- 
sand pounds into your own possession ; and when 
you have paid twenty pounds of it to one Sarah 
Goodwin, of Tower Hill, the rest is your own; 
and be sure you dig it up on the night of Thurs- 
day, the 7th December!” 

Accordingly men were set to work, and cer- 
tainly a great iron chest ‘‘ was found under an 
old wall in the very place which the spirit had 
described.” 

One of the diggers, John Fishpool, a private 
of the Guards, ‘‘has been under examination 
about it; and ’tis thought that the gentleman who 
owns the ground will claim the treasure as his 
right, and ‘tis thought there will be a suit of law 
commenced on it.” Many persons crowded to 
see the hole from whence the chest had been ex- 
humed in Rosemary Lane; and, by a date upon 
the lid, it would seem to have been made or con- 
cealed in the ninth year of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

The dreadful effects of going to conjurors next 
occupied the mind of the public. 

Mr. Rowland Rushway, a gentleman of good 
reputation, having lost money and plate to a con- 
siderable amount, Hester, his wife, took God to 
witness ‘‘ that if all the cunning men in London 
could tell, she should discover the thief, though it 
cost her ten pounds!” 

With this view she repaired to the house of a 
judicial astrologer in Moorfields, about noon, 
when the day was one of great serenity and 
beauty. After some preliminary mummery or 
trickery, the wizard placed before her a large 
mirror, wherein she saw gradually appear cer- 
tain indistinct things, which ultimately assumed 
**the full proportion of one man and two wo- 
men.” 

‘*These are the very persons who stole your 
property,” said the astrologer; ‘‘do you know 
them ?” 

** No,” she replied. 

“Then,” quoth he, “‘ you will never have your 
goods again.” 

She paid him and retired; but had not gone 
three roods from the house when the air became 
darkened, the serene sky was suddenly overcast, 
and there swept through the streets a dreadfal 
tempest of wind and rain, done, as she alleged, 
** by this cunning man, Satan's agent, with dia- 
bolical black art,” forcing her to take shelter in 
an ale-house to escape its fury. ‘* Many chair- 
men and market folks were all cognizant of this 
storm, which was confined to the vicinity of the 
ale-house and a portion of the adjacent river, 
where many boats were cast away; and the skirt 
of it would seem to have visited Gray's Inn Walk, 
where three stately trees were uprooted !” 





CAMEOS AND CAMEO-OUTTING. 


Tuer is great uncertainty as to the origin of 
the word cameo, or camaieu ; some of the learn- 
ed tracing it to the Arabic camaa, an amulet ; 
others supposing it to be derived from chama, & 
shell used by workers in cameo; others, again, 
giving it an Italian origin. ‘The term, however 
derived, in modern languages has always been ap- 
plied to a gem, stone, or shell carved in relief, in 
contradistinction to intaglio, or engraving i” 
cavo ; though usually understood to signify a me- 
dallion with figures raised in relief upon a ground 
of a different color. ; 

Cameos were highly prized by the ancients; 
glyptographic art being brought to the utmost 
state of perfection in the palmy days of Greece, 
“at the same time with the arts of architecture and 
sculpture. The names of a few ancient gem-en- 
gravers have been handed down tous. We hear 
of Cronius and Apollonides, and of Pyrgoteles, 
who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and was employed by him both as a seal-eng'av- 
er and worker in cameo. There are but few un- 
doubted Greek cameos extant; one of these— 
having for its subject Cupid playing on « lyre— 
is inscribed with the name ‘‘ Plotarque.” 

Stones such as agate, onyx, and jasper, used 
for cameos, are not indestructible, like the gems 
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trary, are extremely liable to be — - chines, 
~ | in relief, moreover, if buried in the gi 
"9 débris, becomes injured and defaced ; 
for the small number of antique 
cameos remaining. Of shell po ~ = pte | 
Greek specimen existing, the sagey 
eed in a vase at Vulci, ‘This one specimen is, 
fase uite sufficient to prove that carving on 
aa “ ’s practiced by Greek artists. The frail- 
aoe the material renders it little surprising that 
: ors hav n discove: 
seme omy an art much esteemed ‘n 
he ‘Augustan age, when Greek artists were en- 
peat xd to settle in Rome in order to supply the 
yw for these beautiful ornaments. Cameos 
rege so been truly objets de /uxe, and were 
at meng the Romans, not only to decorate 
a versons, but the service of their table, espe- 
ee ee coneulal gemme potarie. Many 
cially those cup aa a b 
of these beautiful cups are preserved in the cab- 
‘ots of collectors. But few Roman artists ar- 
Qo d rreat a degree of perfection in carv- 
rived at so gre# o : 
ing and engraving as the Greeks. They were 
jess skillful in design, and were for the most part 
content to copy from intaglii and other sources. 
The demand for cameos became so great in the 
latter days of the Empire, that in wealthy houses 
slaves were regularly employed in cutting ca 
eos, just as they were in transcribing manuscripts. 
Of course these slaves were not all artists, not all 
even skillful copyists; thus the art of cameo- 
working became degraded, 

There are few antique cameos of so small a 
size as to fit rings; they are mostly of bolder 
workmanship, in order to be effective at a dis- 
tance, though Seneca mentions a ring set with 
the head of Tiberius in cameo, ‘The reason why 
these cameo rings are rare is obvious: among 
the ancients rings were little used except as sig- 
nets, for which engraved gems were, of course, 
only applicable. 

The stones principally used by the Greeks and 
Romans for cameo-cutting were the agate, onyx, 
and the Indian sardonyx ; the latter was the most 
prized on account of the variety of tint in its dif- 
ferent beds or layers, and its beautiful warm, trans- 
parent, carnelian-like ground. In these stones 
there are two or three, or sometimes even four, 
lavers of varions contrasting hues, as white on 
dark red, or white on black. In others the up- 
per layer is blue or brown, the centre one white, 
and the base black or warm brown.’ The real 
Oriental onyx is now scarce, and therefore val- 
table, A stone the size of a crown piece is 
worth about thirty pounds. , 

These precious pebbles were formerly found in 
Tadia plentitully enough in the beds of torrents. 
The Indians were in the habit of boring holes 
through them and wearing them as necklaces. 
The Romans purchased them in their original 
round or oval shape, and cut them down into flat 
disks, to work upon according to the disposition 
of the strata. The cameo-cutters prized these 
pebbles all the more when perforated, as «they 
considered the hole a warrant for the genuine- 
ness of the article. In the Pulski collection 
there is a cameo carved on an onyx that has 
been perforated in this manner, and in the hole 
is still a bit of the wire by which the stone was 
originally suspended. 

The great value of the Oriental onyx and sar- 
donyx gave rise to many imitations, and much 
imposture. One method employed by modern 
as well as ancieut lapidaries is to place the sard 
stone upon a red-hot iron; this produces upon 
the surface of the red stone an opaque white lay- 
er. Another plan is to saw stones of different 
tints into thin slabs and to join them artificially ; 
or the pebble is cut extremely thin, and a lining 
is applied to alter or enrich the natural hue of 
the ground; or the design is carved in a layer 
of one stone, and placed upon a separate ground. 
All these are defects, and impair the value of the 
cameo so treated, 

A cameo, to be perfect, should have each lay- 
er pure in tint; one color should not flow into or 
impinge upon another. Where a stone is used 
of a great variety of tint, exquisite taste and skill 
are required to accommodate the design to these 
freaks of nature: this has frequently been done 
So successfully as to lead to the supposition that 
artificial coloring must have been added. 

Cameos were frequently worn suspended round 
the neck by gold chains or collars, It is recorded 
that when Cardinal Ippolito de Medici set out for 
Franee he was escorted to some distance by a 
company of nobles and gentlemen, among whom 
Was Giovanni del Castel Bolognese, one of the 
most celebrated gem-engravers of that day. The 
cardinal, on taking leave of the artist, removed 
from his neck a cameo worth more than six hun- 
dred scudi, and presented it to him, desiring him 
to keep it till his return, 

Boy og del Nassaro was one of the greatest 
ae yn in the beginning of the sixteenth 
ty A ewas the son of a shoemaker at Ve- 
nt — quitted his father's trade for the 
coniie : t art in which he afterward so mach 
teanetel Fi pha especially remarkable for the 
oat pha so illful manner in which he made 
worked e a tints of the stone on which he 
cance wo specimens may be cited, One, 
jnaper nan pe the cross, in a ert of green 
contrived | - pe ea red spots; on this stone he 
peared tna ngs so that the red spots ap- 
een re ee Ay here the wounds would have 
ree ae . The other, perhaps still more 
marked td a _ of Dejanira on a peculiarly 
cate pale = 1e face and neck are of a deli- 
tiun, of oan ’ Fd aig som. that of flesh ; a por- 
skin th it s if color, is converted into the lion’s 
Vein running ee a re tage and bright red 
verse of rig —— this, brought into the re- 
torn from a in, makes it appear as if freshly 

W origin, w : Pe Nassaro, in spite of his 
Tan persisted in off haughty temper. A noble- 
e demanded : offering him a lower price than 
fused the or one of his cameos. Nassaro 

paltry price, but offered the gem asa 
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present to the illiberal connoisseur. The noble- 
man refused the gift, and again repeated his of- 
fer ; this so enraged Nassaro that he seized an 
iron instrument that lay near and dashed the 
beautiful cameo to pieces, 

The Italian and French cameo-cutters of the re- 
nuissance excelled greatly in portraiture. They 
have left us many most interesting works, where 
not only the features of those they thus immor- 
talized, but the costume is rendered with the ut- 
most nicety. To Coldoré we are indebted for 
several valuable specimens of portrait in cameo ; 
among the rest, one of Queen Elizabeth, carved 
on an ouyx stone, 

For a time the rage for cameo collecting ap- 
peared to decline ; but during the last half of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the present cen- 
tury the art of cameo-cutting again revived, and 
at no period was it brought to greater perfec- 
tion. Enormous sums were given for antique 
specimens. A fragment ascribed to Apollonides 
was purchased by the Duke of Marlborough for 
a thousand guineas; but at the same time con- 
temporary artists were munificently rewarded. 
Most of these were Italians; but two celebrated 
Germans must be mentioned, John Ptkier and 
Laurence Natter, who has left a treatise on gem- 
engraving. Several Englishmen also achieved a 
name in this elegant art. 

The Empress Josephine, extravagant in all her 
tastes, paid 10,000 francs for a cameo of Roman 
work —a Roma crowned by Victory. Charmed 
with her acquisition, she ordered Denon, who was 
then director of the Musée Impérial, to select from 
the treasures under his care a sufficient number 
of cameos to form with the one she had purchased 
a complete parure. These gems of art, which 
were elaborately mounted, were intended to form 
a part of the crown jewels of France; but after 
the fall of Napoleon the cameos were not re- 
stored, and at the death of Josephine they were 
divided and dispersed among the different cab- 
inets of Europe. 

The high price given for choice cameos in- 
duced fraud, and an endeavor after extensive 
production without sufficient regard to quality ; 
the consequence was that cameo-cutting, as an 
art, again declined. The best specimens now 
manufactured are the shell cameos of Rome and 
Paris. In previous ages the carver had to con- 
tent himself with the shells of the Mediterranean 
Sea ; but now the Indian conchs supply a mate- 
rial for beauty and richness of hue only inferior 
to the Oriental sardonyx. Cameos are vulgar- 
ized by the loads of inferior works that are every 
where exhibited for sale. The real value of a 
cameo consists of purity of material, beauty of 
design, and delicacy of workmanship ; and these 
can not be obtained without price. 





WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


A German publication, the Soldier's Friend, 
gives the following account of the Emperor Will- 
iam’s daily routine: ‘* His Majesty usually rises 
at seven o'clock, in summer frequently much 
earlier, in winter sometimes later. He never 
sleeps but in his own campaign bed, which is car- 
ried to all reviews and military manceuvres which 
he attends, If there is already a bed in the room 
where he stays, it is taken out and the campaign 
bed substituted. The latter consists of an iron 
frame ; it is only a foot high, and has but little 
furniture. In raw weather the King wears his 
cloak. _ Only a small pocket watch is hung up 
by the wall near this simple couch, this being a 
favorite souvenir with which the King was pre- 
sented in 1814, on accompanying his royal fa- 
ther in a journey to Neufchatel and through 
Switzerland. At a previously fixed, or otherwise 
at the ordinary time, if the King has not already 
rung, two attendants enter the room. On days 
when there is to be a battle this occurs at a very 
early hour, as at Sadowa, where he was awoke 
at four a.m., and at Gravelotte, where he was 
awoke at three, for the King likes to be present 
at the marching out of the troops. If this is not 
necessary, dispatches, etc., are laid on the table 
where the King drinks coffee, so that they come 
immediately into his hands: The King, as soon 
as he rises, dresses from head to foot, and re- 
mains dressed the whole day, merely unbuttoning 
his over-coat if he is alone in his room, or receives 
only persons on his suit. When other persons 
are received he always appears with buttoned 
over-coat, as also when he steps up to a window 
to watch troops marching by, or if he knows that 
military persons can see him. On returning from 
journeys and reviews, or from a battle, he 
changes his linen, but entirely dresses again. A 
dressing-gown, slippers, or any other domestic 
luxury, which almost every independent man al- 
lows himself at home, the King has never used, 
even during indisposition or sickness. ‘The King 
opens all his letters himself, without exception ; 
even during serious illness they must be opened 
in his presence. He sorts them. On a first pe- 
rusal he makes signs or marginal comments on 
them. ‘These signs have a fixed signification, 
and the officials into whose hands they come know 
how to deal with them, All letters destined for 
the Berlin ministry go back thither; otherwise 
they are sent to the authorities at head-quarters, 
Every thing goes on according to a regular meth- 
od, and the King has really only one habit—that 
of working.” 





TERRIBLE CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


‘*PAUPERISM,” says a writer in the Cologne 
Gazette, ‘‘ will, on the conclusion of peace, pre- 
vail in one-half of France, and will eat up the 
other half. Already armed bands are roaming 
about which plunder the country houses and cha- 
teaux, and murder their own countrymen with 
the very arms put into their hands by the country 
as francs-tireurs. Hundreds of thousands have 














been suffering for months, They are enduring | said a country priest to me. 


all privations for a time as a sacrifice imposed on 
them by the misfortunes of the country ; but with 
ths war their resignation will cease. Hundreds 
of thousands of officials are starving, with their 
tumilies, because too old to carry a musket, In 
the occupied towns the inhabitants have long 
ceased work, and have not the means to procure 
the requisite materials. Entire communities have 
emigrated, and will, perhaps, on their return, find 
half their property burned. Who will restore all 
this, and who will be less able to do so than a new 
republican government, which will send a multi- 
tude of spouters and followers into the provinces 
to make the confusion greater than it is already ? 
I often hear it said, ‘* What matters it to us how 
France will get on its legs again?” ‘This point 
of view is quite a wrong one. On the contrary, 
it is of great importance to us how France will 
reconstitute itself. Murder and conflagration on 
our frontiers, especially on the frontiers newly 
acquired, can not be indifferent to us; and as 
these will infallibly follow the war, Germany is 
in some degree bound for a time to keep up a 
kind of guardianship over this unfortunate coun- 
try. ‘This is, of course, a question for the peace 
negotiations. 





THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung thinks it a fortunate 
circumstance that peace was not concluded im- 
mediately after Sedan, as a durable peace, the 
only reasonable object of the war, has only just 
become attainable. ‘‘ Had we made peace after 
Sedan,” it remarks, ‘‘we should have conquered 
only the Emperor and his marshals, not France. 
France would have been, in its own opinion, the 
real victor, and would eventually have taunted us 
with having retreated out of fear of the genius 
and vigor of the republic. Now, however, when 
the generals of the republic, as many as have 
confronted us, have been just as little able to 
keep the field, with the rapidly mustered levies 
of the republic, as the Emperor’s marshals and 
armies were—indeed, still less so; when not a 
single general witnesses the end of the struggle as 
a victor; when not a single strong-hold has been 
able to resist the German attack—France, the 
French people, is conquered. Now, for the first 
time, can a durable peace be concluded ; for only 
when returning peace assuaged passions, and 
quiet consideration returns to our hot-blooded 
enemy—when the consciousness of his deserved 
defeat is brought home to him—does a perma- 
nent friendly understanding between the two 
peoples become possible. There would other- 
wise have only been a truce of longer or short- 
er duration. After Sedan, moreover—and this 
is the chief matter for us—the war, in spite of 
its glorious ebullition of popular feeling, would 
have been without influence on the development 
of our national relations, whereas we now owe to 
it the formation of the German state. Proud as 
we justly are of the martial victories of our troops, 
we may equally rejoice at our peaceful victory 
over internal discord and disunion. As the for- 
mer guarantee us a gloriously secured peace, so 
may the latter bring us internal peace and unity. 
In this double sense may it henceforth be said 
‘The German empire is peace.’” 





FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cologne Gazette, 
who has since the beginning of the war traversed 
the departments occupied by the Germans in va- 
rious directions, and has had intercourse with 
people of all classes, states that during the last 
two months the national confidence has been 
gradually giving way. ‘‘I have,” he says, 
**spoken with no Frenchman, of whatever rank, 
during the last six weeks, who did not admit the 
urgent necessity of peace, and who was not pre- 
aor for any sacrifice to obtain it. Now, at 
length, on all hands, wherever our armies pene- 
trate, it is seen and confessed that people have 
been grossly deceived by their government and 
press. A few eraltés, of course, excepted, all are 
now unanimous for obtaining peace on our own 
terms, and for giving up Alsace and German 
Lorraine. As to the country’s future, how- 
ever, there are conflicting feelings. Country 
people, many of whom in various districts I have 
conversed with, would accept any government 
which gave them tranquillity, and om no 
greater burdens than formerly. Even Napoleon 
III. would suit them. They remember what 
he has done for agriculture by opening means 
of communication—roads, railways, and canals. 
Simple peasants have frequently surprised me by 
saying, ‘We must, above all things, have our 
children learn more, and improve national educa- 
tion ; that is our greatest task after the peace.’ 
As a small pendant to this, take the following. I 
enter a peasant’s cottage at Toury. A German 
musketeer is sitting by the fire. I converse with 
the daughter of the house, a handsome brunette, 
on the supply of fuel. The musketeer listens, 
scratches his head, and says to himself, ‘It is 
provoking to listen, and not understand a sylla- 
ble: my son must learn languages,’ Both town 
and country people frequently remark that, what- 
ever the form of government, the right of declar- 
ing war must not henceforth be given to a sin- 
gle man. Artisans and laborers wished to main- 
tain the republic, generally associating vague 
ideas and expectations with this form of govern- 
ment. The middle classes are decidedly averse to 
the republic, fearing that it will not sufficiently 
guarantee peace and order. They do not like 
people without property to push themselves for- 
ward, only, as they think, to make money at the 
expense of others; and they see in a republic no- 
thing but the opportunity for this, ‘An .O.leans 
prince, perhaps the Comte de Paris, would most 
content them. The clergy are just as little for 
the blic, and they would like us to get rid of 
it for them, ‘Débarrassez-nous de cette république,’ 
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Of course they do 
not like the invasion, fearing that its iutiuence 
and consequences will diminish their power in 
the country. Hence their zealous support of the 
francs-tireurs, and of measures of resistance. The 
greater part of them regard the invasion as more 
dangerous to their interests than the republic it- 
self, which is not expected to last. They would 
prefer the Comte de Chambord. The old aris- 
tocracy, as far as I can gather from personal ob- 
servation, is legitimist and clerical, but would ac- 
cept an Orleanist. ‘They mostly keep aloof from 
active participation in the war. Both they and 
the clergy are opposed to national education. 
*The extension of education is our misfortune,’ 
said the Marquis of —~to me: ‘as soon as the 
people have learned any thing they become discon- 
tented. Whoever can just read and write takes 
up with journalism, makes an opposition, and pro- 
duces confusion. This so-called culture makes 
the people ungovernable, and puts confused no- 
tions into their heads." The Marquis is one of 
the most ancient nobility who used to decline all 
invitations to the Tuileries, and whom the ex- 
Emperor consequently kept out of the Corps Lé- 
gislatif. Thus do things stand at present. Ev- 
ery body yearns for peace, yet nobody makes it. 
Frenchmen: told me Gambetta should have a 
safe-conduct given him to go through the occu- 
pied provinces, as he would then certainly cou- 
clude peace.” 


—————SS EB 


EXPLORATION IN PERU. 


WITHIN the past few years the government av- 
thorities of Peru have done a great deal toward 
exploring the less known portions of that coun- 
try, especially those on the eastern slope of the 
Andes; and the report of a late expedition has 
just reached us. The object of the examination 
in question was to determine the navigability of 
the River Peréné, and the character of the ad- 
jacentcountry. This river, which is a branch of 
the Ucayale, or rather of the Apurimac, rises 
near the town of Tarma, in the department of 
Junin, and flows through the country of the 
Chunchumayo Indians, a wilé and but little 
known tribe. According to the report of the 
chief of the expedition, dated October 26, the 
river was found to be completely unobstructed, 
and navigable to within a distance of only tifty- 
eight leagues from Lima, so that water com- 
munication with the Atlantic becomes practica- 
ble by that route in half the time now required 
to pass round Cape Horn. The river is one liun- 
dred yards wide, and from three to five futhoms 
in depth, up to a point where a convenient route 
across the Andes from Lima would strike it. 

In the course of the expedition an Indian camp 
was met with, in which was a house twenty 
yards long, sixteen yards wide, and fifteen yards 
high. In this they found a sort of furnace for 
smelting iron, which was of a square form, about 
two yards high, and one and three-quarter yards 
each way, constructed of bricks half a yard long. 
The fire was furnished with two double bellows, 
the fuel used being coal and wood, mixed with 
pounded ore. A considerable quantity of cast 
iron was found, and a number of articles of un- 
usual excellence of construction. None of the 
indians themselves were met with, 


NIGHT UPON THE ALPS. 


Mr. Epwarp Wuymper, who has long been 
known as one of the most enterprising and suc- 
cessful of English mountain climbers, has de- 
scribed his exploits and hair-breadth escapes in 
a volume that has just been published. 

At an early period he found that there were 
many mountain excursions which inight be made 
with pleasure—ascents which were commonly 
supposed to be impracticable—if it was possible 
to sleep out at considerable elevations, After 
endeavoring, without success, to use sleeping- 
bags, he turned his attention to tents, and at 
length produced one which would stand in any 
wind, and was ‘‘ sufficiently portable to be taken 
over the most difficult ground.” In this tent he 
slept on numerous occasions 11,000, 12,000, and 
even 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, enjoy- 
ing the glories of sunrise and sunset in the Alps, 
in comfort, even in luxury. 

A blanket sleeping-bag is a very good thing 
during fine weather, but it does not, of course, 
afford sufficient protection during rainy or snowy 
weather. If a water-proof case is added, the bay 
may be very uncomfortable. Mackintosh cover- 
ings are hot and close in warm weather, and dur- 
ing cold they are exceedingly cold. They ex- 
clude ventilation ; from their weight, lie closely 
over the blanket, and conduct the warmth away, 
or at least prevent the pleasant accumulation that 
takes place in a tent. 

Here is one of our author’s blanket-beg expe- 
riences: ‘‘As it was getting dark, I encamped in 
a lovely hole—a cavity, or kind of basin, in the 
earth—with a stream on one side, a rock to 
windward, and some broken pine branches close 
at hand. Nothing could be more perfect: rock, 
hole, wood, and water. After making a roaring 
fire, I nestled in my blanket bag (an ordinary 
blanket sewn up, double round the legs, with a 
piece of elastic ribbon round the open end), and 
slept, but not for long. I was troubled with 
dreams of the Inquisition ; the tortures were be- 
ing applied ; priests were forcing fleas down my 
nostrils and into my eyes, and with red-hot 
pincers were taking out bits of flesh, and then 
cutting off my ears, and tickling the soles of m 
feet. This was too much; Caeiet es qeect sell 
and awoke to find myself covered with i 
able crawling bodies. They ; 
camped by an ant-hill, and, after making its in- 
habitants mad with the fire, had coolly lain down 


in their midst, 
was fine, and as I settled down in 











quarters, a brilliant meteor 
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THE BLANKET BAG. 


sailed across full sixty degrees of the cloudless 
sky, leaving a trail of light behind which lasted 
for several seconds. It was the herald of a splen- 
did spectacle. Stars fell by hundreds; and, not 
dimmed by intervening vapors, they sparkled with 
greater brightness than Sirius in our damp cli- 
mate.” 

In spite of all precautions, Mr. Whymper was 
sometimes surprised by night. 

‘*Tn the course of half an hour we got uncom- 
moily close to the main torrent, and Croz all at 
once disappeared. I stepped cautiously forward 
to peer down into the place where I thought he 
was, and quietly ‘tumbled head over heels into a 
big rhododendron bush. Extricating myself 
with some trouble, I fell backward over some 
rocks, and got wedged in a cleft so close to the 
torrent that it splashed all over me. 

**The colloquy which then ensued amidst the 
thundering of the stream was as follows: 

*** Hullo, Croz!’ ‘Eh, monsieur.’ ‘ Where 
are you?’ ‘Here, monsieur.’ ‘ Where is here ?’ 
‘I don’t know; where are you ?’ ‘ Here, Croz;’ 

and so on. 

** The fact was, from the intense darkness, and 
the noise of the torrent, we had no idea of each 
other's situation. In the course of ten minutes, 
however, we joined together again, agreed we 
had had quite enough of that kind of thing, and 
adjourned to a most eligible rock at 10.15. 

** How well I remember the night at that rock, 
and the jolly way in which Croz came out! We 
were both very wet about the legs, and both un- 
commonly hungry; but the time passed pleasant- 
ly enough round our fire of juniper; and until 
long past midnight we sat up recounting, over 
our pipes, wonderful stories of the most incredi- 
ble descriptiow, in which, I must admit, my com- 
panion beat me hollow. Then, throwing our- 
selves on our beds of rhododendron, we slept an 
untroubled sleep, and rose on a bright Sunday 
morning as fresh as might be, intending to enjoy 
a day’s rest and luxury with our friends at La 
Ville de Val Louise.” 

As a rule, Mr. Whymper’s camps-out at night 
were intentional. Enveloped in a blanket bag, 
under the protection of his tent, he was as dry 
and warm as if sleeping at home. He speaks al- 
most affectionately of one of his porters, a poor 
little hunchback named Meynet, who used to 
carry the tent. ‘‘ We saw an ungainly, wob- 
bling figure stoop down and catch up the little 
ones, kiss them on each cheek, and put them 
into the empty panniers on each side of the 
mule, and then heard it come on caroling, as if 
this was not a world of woe. Yet the face of lit- 
tle Luc Meynet, the hunchback of Breil, bore 
traces of trouble and sorrow, and there was more 
than a touch of sadness in his voice when he said 
that he must look after his brother’s children.” 

Grand sights were seen and startling noises 
heard during these nocturnal bivouacs. Here 
is an extract from the ascent of Mont Pelvorex, 
one of the highest mountains in France: 

‘«'This night we fixed our camp high above the 
tree line, and indulged ourselves in the healthy 
employment of carrying our fuel up to it. The 
present rock was not so comfortable as the first, 
and before we could settle down we were obliged 
to turn out a large mass which wasinthe way. It 
was very obstinate, but moved at length, slowly 
agid gently at first, then faster and faster ; at last 








fire at every touch, shining out 
brightly as it entered the gloomy 
valley below. Long after it was 
out of sight we heard it bounding 
downward, and then settle with a 
subdued crash on the glacier be- 
neath. As we turned back from 
this curious sight, Reynaud asked 
if we had ever seen a torrent on 
fire; and told us that in the spring 
the Durance, swollen by the 
melting of the snow, sometimes 
brings down so many rocks that, 
where it passes through a narrow 
gorge at La Bessée, no water 
whatever is seen, but only boul- 
ders rolling over and over, grind- 
ing each other into powder, and 
striking so many sparks that the 
stream looks as if it were on fire. 
‘*We had another merry even- 
ing, with nothing to mar it. The 
weather was perfect; and we lay 
backward in luxurious repose, 
looking at the sky, spangled with 
its ten thousand brilliant lights. 
‘Nothing but the heavy breathing of our al- 
ready sound-asleep comrades broke the solemn 
stillness of the night. It was a silence to be felt. 
Nothing? Hark! what -is that dull, booming 
sound above us? Is that nothing? There it is 
again—plainer: on it comes, nearer, nearer. “Tis 
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and the other well - remembered 
points, and reckoned confidently 
on sleeping that night upon the 
top of ‘the shoulder ;’ but before 
we had well arrived at the foot of 
the Great Tower a sudden rush of 
cold air warned us to look out. 

‘Tt was difficult to say where 
this aircame from; it did not blow 
as a wind, but descended rather as 
the water in a shower-bath. All 
was tranquil again ; the atmosphere 
showed no signs of disturbance; 
there was a dead calm, and not a 
speck of cloud to be seen any where. 
But we did not remain very long 
in this state. The cold air came 
again, and this time it was diffi- 
cult to say where it did not come 
from. We jammed down our 
hats as it beat against the ridge 
and screamed among the crags. 
Before we had got to the foot of 
the Tower mists had been formed 
above and below. They appeared 
at first in small isolated patches (in several 
places at the same time), which danced and 
jerked, and were torn into shreds by the wind, 
but grew larger under the process, They were 
united together, and rent again—showing us the 
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A CANNONADE OF THE MATTERHORN. 


a crag, escaped from the heights above! What 
a fearful crash! We jump to our feet. Down 
it comes with awful fury: what power can with- 
stand its violence? Dancing, leaping, flying ; 
dashing against others; roaring as it descends. 
Ah, it has passed! No! there itis again. And 
we hold our breath, as, with resistless force, and 


taking great jumps in the air, striking a stream ef | explosions like artillery, it darts past, with an 





A NIGHT WITH CROZ. 


avalanche of shattered frag- 
ments trailing in its rear. "Tis 
gone, and we breathe more free- 
ly as we hear the finale on the 
glacier below.” 

These falls of rock, which 
occur through the splitting off 
by frost of vast masses, some- 
times take place at inconvenient 
moments; and Mr. Whymper 
has reason to consider them 
among the greatest dangers of 
the Alps. The illustration shows 
an instance where he was pro- 
ceeding up the edge of a ridge, 
and was surprised by a sudden 
cannonade, It is very unusual 
for rock to fall down the very 
edge or crest of a ridge in this 
fashion, and consequently the 
summits of ridges were frequent- 
ly . selected as camping places. 
This was the case upon his at- 
tempts to ascend the Matter- 
horn in 1861, 1862, 1863; and we 
conclude our extracts from his 
graphic and beautiful volume b 
a description of a storm whic! 
he witnessed upon that mount- 
ain on the night of August 10, 
1863; 





blue sky for a moment, and blotting it out the 
next—and augmented incessantly, until the whole 
heavens were filled with whirling, boiling clouds. 
Before we could take off our packs, and get un- 
der any kind of shelter, a hurricane of snow burst 
upon us from theeast. It fell so 
thickly that in a few minutes the 
ridge was covered by it. ‘ What 
shall we do?’ I shouted to Carrel. 
‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘the wind 
is bad ; the weather has changed ; 
we are heavily laden. Here is 
a fine gite; let us stop! If we 
go on we shall be half frozen. 
That is my opinion.’ No one 
differed from him; so we fell 
to work to make a place for 
the tent, and in a couple of 
hours completed the platform 
which we had commenced in 
1862. The clouds had blacken- 
ed during that time, and we had 
hardly finished our task before 
a thunder-storm broke upon us 
with appalling fury. Forked 
lightning shot out at the turrets 
above, and at the crags below. 
It was so close that we quailed 
at its darts. It seemed to 
scorch us—we were in the very 
focus of the storm. The thunder 
was almost simultaneous with 
the flashes; short and sharp, 
and more like the noise of a 
door that is violently slammed, 
multiplied a thousandfold, than 
any noise to which I can com- 

re it. 

‘At the place where we were 
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MY TENT-BEARER, THE HUNCHBACK, 


camped a remarkable echo could be heard (o1:¢ so 
remarkable that if it could be heard in this count;, 
it would draw crowds for its own sake) ; I believe 
it came from the cliffs of the Dent d’Herens, |; 
was a favorite amusement with us to shout to 
rouse this echo, which repeated any sharp cry in 
a very distinct manner, several times, after the 
lapse of something like a dozen seconds. The 
thunder-stori lasted nearly two hours, and raged 
at times with great fury ; and the prolonged roll. 
ings from the surrounding mountains, after one 
flash, had not usually ceased before another set 
of echoes took up the discourse, and maintained 
the reverberations without a break. Occasion. 
ally there was a pause, interrupted presently by 
a single clap, the accompaniment of a single 
discharge; and after such times I could recog. 
nize the echoes from the Dent d’Herens by their 
peculiar repetitions, and by the length of time 
which had passed since the reports had occurred 
of which they were the echoes. 

‘*The wind during all this time seemed to 
blow tolerably consistently from the east. It 
smote the tent so vehemently (notwithstanding 
it was partly protected by rocks) that we had 
grave fears our refuge might be blown away 
bodily, with ourselves inside; so, during some 
of the lulls, we issued out and built a wall to 
windward. At half past three the wind changed 
to the northwest, and the clouds vanished. We 
immediately took the opportunity to send down 
one of the porters (under protection of some of 
the others a little beyond the Col du Lion), as 
the tent would accommodate only five persons. 
From this time to sunset the weather was varia- 
ble. It was sometimes blowing and snowing 
hdtd, and sometimes a dead calm. The bad 
weather was evidently confined to the Mont 
Cervin, for when the clouds lifted we could see 
every thing that could be seen from our gite. 
Monte-Viso, a hundred miles off, was clear, and 
the sun set gorgeously behind the range of Mont 
Blanc. We passed the night comfortably—even 
luxuriously—in our blanket bags; but there was 
little chance of sleeping, between the noise of the 
wind, of the thunder, and of the falling rocks. I 
forgave the thunder for the sake of the lightning. 
A more splendid spectacle than its illumination 
of the Matterhorn crags I do not expect to see. 

‘*The greatest rock-fulls always seemed to 
occur in the night, between midnight and day- 
break. This was noticeable on each of the sev- 
en nights which I passed upon the southwest 
ridge, at heights varying from 11,800 to 13,000 
feet. 

‘*T may be wrong in supposing that the falls iv 
the night are greater than those in the daytim, 
since sound causes much more effect during dark- 
ness than when the cause of its production is seen. 
Even a sigh may be terrible in the stillness of the 
night. In the daytime one’s attention is proba- 
bly divided between the sound and the motion of 
rocks which fall; or it may be concentrated on 
other matters. But it is certain that the great- 
est of the falls which happened during the night 
took place after midnight; and this I connect 
with the fact that the maximum of cold during 
any twenty-four hours very commonly occurs 
between midnight and dawn.” 











PART OF A RIDGE OF THE GRAND CORNIER. 




















